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‘Twenty-nine countries around the world have discovered a truly exceptional American 
product. ‘The Accord. In fact, the Accord Wagon is now the best-selling American export car’ 
And it doesn't matter which side of the road it’s driven on. Because the plant in Marysville, Ohio 
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Exported from America. 


produces both left- and right-hand-drive models. Of course, good Tk os 
looks and versatility have a lot to do with its worldwide popularity lhe Accord Wagon 


as well. It seems that an appreciation for quality is universal. DEOMI A Car Ahead 
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HE ROAD TO PARENTHOOD IS OF- 

ten paved with missteps and dis- 

appointments, but for parents 

who for one reason or another 
choose to adopt, it is especially perilous. 
Senior writer Jill Smolowe and her 
husband Joe Treen (a senior editor at 
PEOPLE) traveled all the way to 
Yangzhou, China, to find their daughter 
Rebecca, and there were hazards all the 
way: interminable waiting lists; promis- 
ing leads that fell through at the last 
minute; even political turmoil. As jour- 
nalists, the couple were keenly aware 
that international events could at any 
moment close a door that had taken 
years to pry open. Just as they were about 
to leave for China, Washington and Bei- 
jing began fighting over trade issues, and 
rumors circulated that Deng Xiaoping, 
China’s aging leader, was about to die— 
an event that could presage turmoil. 

But all the travails—and the travels— 
were forgotten the moment they had Re- 
becca in their arms. “When the woman 
from the orphanage handed her over,” 
Smolowe recalls, “Rebecca clung to me 
and never looked back.” 

Rebecca, now 14 months, was con- 
stantly on Smolowe’s mind as she wrote 








this week’s story about the controversy | 
surrounding “transracial” adoptions. 


“As I read about people who champion 
the idea that it would be better for chil- 


_ 

A CRIB OF HER OWN: Senior writer 
Smolowe and her daughter Rebecca 

dren to languish in temporary foster 
homes than be adopted into families of | 
another race,” says Smolowe, “I had to 
work hard to separate the reporting 
from my feelings.” Senior editor Lee 
Aitken, whose daughter Sophie, 4, was | 
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adopted in Bulgaria, argues that in sto- 
ries like this, firsthand experience can 
make for better journalism. “At some 
point, the adoption ordeal always brings 
you face-to-face with your most basic 


| values,” says Aitken. “You have to be 


very honest with yourself, and Jill knew 
that instinctively.” 

Jill and Joe’s Rebecca now lives in a 
room decorated with mementos from 
China (“We want her to be acquainted 
with the culture of her native country,” 


| says her mother). And in the mornings 


she wakes up in her own bed—a crib the 
size of the one she shared with two other 


| babies in that Chinese orphanage. “For 


the first few weeks after we brought her 
home, Rebecca would open her eyes, 
gaze at me and simply beam, surprised 
and delighted, looking as if she wanted to 


| say, ‘Oh, you're still there,” Smolowe 


says. “There are people who say to us, 
“Rebecca’s such a lucky little girl.’ Those 
people don’t understand. Joe and I are 
the lucky ones.” 


Vick Lag 


President 
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Investigation of a Disastrous Raid 

¢¢ Regulating firearms elsewhere 
and dismantling the ATF would 
satisfy only the N.R.A. and be a 
disservice to our citizens. 99 


John G. Krogman 
Cupertino, California 


YOUR COVERAGE OF THE POLITICAL 
storm brewing around the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms pulled 
no punches [Cover Stories, July 24], 
but the arr is clearly the victim of reac- 
tionist politics. You pointed out the arr’s 
tactical errors, but you failed to mention 
a crucial fact: the people inside the 
Branch Davidian compound had a civic 
and moral obligation to submit to the ex- 
ecution of a legal search warrant. If this 
truth is obscured in politics, there will be 
more Wacos and more people will die. 
Dennis J. Sandusky 
Wilmington, Delaware 


“ATF UNDER SIEGE” WAS AN ATTACK ON 
the National Rifle Association so thinly 
veiled that even a dead man could figure 
it out. Is it necessary to bash the N.R.A. 
simply because it has the courage to 
point out the brutality visited upon inno- 
cent people by the ATF? I’m sure the ATF 
has had its share of “successes,” but 
those are negated by the numerous cas- 
es of innocent people rousted from their 
bed at night and houses damaged with 
no apologies or reimbursement. So the 
ATF is having internal troubles. Is that an 
excuse for barbarism? 
Nancy Mrazik 
Chesapeake, Virginia 
AOL: Ft Courage 


WE SEEM TO HAVE LOST SIGHT OF THE 
fact that David Koresh was sexually 
molesting children and hoarding illegal 
weapons when he was approached by 
federal law-enforcement officers with a 
legal warrant; he fired on them, killing 
four agents. Could this action have been 
handled differently or better? Probably, 
but then almost every law-enforcement 
raid, when scrutinized after the fact, 
could stand improvement. Let’s support 
the ATF, the FBI and law-enforcement 
officers in their jobs and send our legis- 
lators back to doing their jobs. 
Gene Brink 
Sun Prairie, Wisconsin 
AOL: GENE3235 
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TO MOST AVERAGE AMERICANS, A GOV- 
ernment shooter is a government shoot- 
er. The U.S. Marshal's Service, the ATF 
and the FBI are separate organizations 
but operate in tandem and cross opera- 
tional lines all the time. Once someone 
has been shot, the question of which gov- 
ernment gun did the killing is irrelevant 
to the grieving families. 
Donna Headrick 
Portland, Maine 
AOL: DONNAH1066 


WHY BLAME THE ATF FOR WACO WHEN 
Koresh was the guilty one? 

Homer Steele 

Ashland, Kentucky 


THE ATF IS PUBLIC ENEMY NO. 1 IN AMER- 

ica, and we all need to be aware of the 
danger it poses if not stopped. 

Mike Dingman 

Pleasanton, California 


IT IS UNFORTUNATE THAT YOU DID NOT 
publish additional reports and inter- 
views of positive and productive agents 
from the “stack of documents piled knee 
high” in your writer’s office. While mis- 
takes may have been made at the atr 
in the past, the reality is that corrective 
measures are being taken. In a time 
when firearms violence is a pervasive 
factor in our society, regulating firearms 
elsewhere and dismantling the ATF 
would satisfy only the N.R.A. and be a 
disservice to our citizens. 
John G. Krogman 
Former Deputy Director, ATF 
Cupertino, California 


IN MANY WAYS, THE ATF HAS BEEN THE 
quintessential government agency—inept 
and staffed by political appointees per- 
forming unnecessary functions in the 
slowest, most inefficient way possible at a 
staggering cost to taxpayers. Through it 
all, our lawmakers have supported the ATF 
blindly and without question, year after 
year. At Waco the arr finally earned its 
pay by attempting to rescue some poor, 
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defenseless children from a lunatic cabal 

of child molesters. Now everyone wants to 
eliminate the arr. Where's the logic? 

Neil C. Thex 

Mesa, Arizona 


The Power of a Woman 


SHEILA BURKE, CHIEF OF STAFF FOR SEN- 
ate majority leader Robert Dole, joins a 
line of women that stretches ad infinitum 
{Pouitics, July 24]. Whenever the male 
authority figure doesn’t meet expecta- 
tions, look for a woman to blame. Adam 





had Eve, Bill has Hillary, Dole has Burke 

and everyone has good ole Mom! So 
what's new? 

Karen Herwig 

West Des Moines, Iowa 

AOL: Oiuser1519 


YOU QUOTE A CONGRESSIONAL AIDE AS 
complaining that Burke is “notorious for 
rolling her eyes and glaring at you over 
her glasses whenever a conservative idea 
is expressed.” As legislative assistant to 
Montana Senator Max Baucus in the 
1980s, I saw that look more than a few 
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Who Deserves the Label Most? 

Time’s cover branded the ATF “America’s most hated 
agency” (COVER, July 24], but many readers felt other 
agencies were more deserving of the title. Most agreed 
with John M. Rushing of Lake Dallas, Texas, who wrote, 
“The dubious distinction of ‘most hated agency’ is reserved 
for the irs.” David B. Higginbotham of Manassas, Virginia, 


remonstrated, “Surely we can't be tired of hating those foot draggers at the 
FAA! Or those spendthrifts in the Pentagon.” New York City’s Gabriel Cavallaro 
nominated the Social Security Administration, while Ivey Jackson in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, picked the Resolution Trust Corporation. Some of these embat- 
tled agencies, however, found a few defenders among our readers. Marvin 
Limer of Fort Worth, Texas, commented, “The pronouncement on your cover is 
only an ignorant reflection of some paranoid views. |, for one, am proud of the 


people who serve the ATF.” 

















times. From personal experience I can 
tell you the “glare” is not reserved for 
conservative ideas; it is used for stupid 
ideas. It is aimed at people of all political 
persuasions. Like many other successful 
executives, male and female, Sheila 
Burke does not suffer fools gladly. 
Meg Ferguson 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Follow-Up on Cyberporn 


YOUR SCARE ARTICLE ABOUT PORNOGRA- 
phy on the Internet is being exposed for 
what it is: a report based on shoddy 
research by an undergraduate with cred- 
ibility problems. The irresponsibility of 
your publishing it and your weasel- 
worded attempt to deflect criticism 
about it [INTERNET, July 24] have disap- 
pointed me greatly. Act responsibly, and 
admit fully that you have seriously erred. 
Bob Rubinstein 

Miami 

AOL: HORATIO K 





THANK YOU FOR HAVING THE INTEGRITY 
to print a follow-up to your original cov- 
er story on cyberporn. In its short exis- 
tence, the Internet has shown itself to be 
a worthwhile product. It is truly a boon 
to worldwide research and communica- 
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There are 33 different products from 
Amway In this photo. (The other 5000 or so wouldn't fit.) 


Virtually everything shown above could be obtained through Amway. Look for 

the sunscreen, vitamins, snacks, and more... from the patio furniture to the gas 

grill. A diverse product line is only one of the many benefits of being associated 
with Amway... either as a quality-conscious customer, or as an 

independent Amway distributor. Its clear to see why Amway can 


now be found in more than 60 countries and territories around the 
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tion. It would be a shame to scare away 
potential new users of the Net with an 
inaccurate and misleading characteriza- 
tions. Despite all the difficult questions 
raised by the uncontrollable content and 
capability of the Internet, its use and 
continued growth are something we 
should all encourage. 
Kenneth Luebke 
Middleburg, Florida 
Via E-mail 


Good Morning, Vietnam 


I SERVED IN VIETNAM IN THE 
1960s with the LO|st Airborne Division, 
and I believe President Clinton made the 
right decision in re-establishing relations 
with Vietnam [DipLomacy, July 24]. It 
was Senator Bob Dole’s World War II 
generation that decided the baby boom- 
ers should go through the Vietnam War. 
It is fitting that the Vietnam generation, 
| which paid such a high price, should be 
the ones to end the war. 


LATE | 


Bob Mulholland | 


Chico, California 


‘THE WAR IS OVER, BUT THE MIA ISSUE STILL 
needs attention. Let’s press for its resolu- 


tion in an atmosphere of cultural and 
economic exchange. In the big picture, 


“fl 


hat’s in it for me?! 


we may have lost the battle for Vietnam, 
but we have won the political and cul- 
tural war. Let's finally show our inherent 
generosity and grace to the nation that 
proved itself a most worthy opponent. 
Gary Lorentzen, Vietnam veteran 
Vancouver, Washington 
sOL: GLorentzen 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD CHINA AND | 
Vietnam appears to be driven largely by 
business interests. The U.S. has granted 
most-favored-nation status to China, a 
country that locks up large numbers of 
political prisoners. We should have nor- 
malized relations with Vietnam years 
ago. However, the President does it now 
so American business won't “miss out” 
on opportunities. Can the interests of a 
few large corporations be so important? | 

Will American diplomacy always be so 

bankrupt in principles? 

David E. Pascucei 

Northampton, Massachusetts 

Via America Online 


Tears and Terror in Bosnia 

I AM APPALLED BY THE ACTIONS OF THE 
Serbs [Bosn1A, July 24]; they are hitting 
way below the belt. It’s time for Western 
nations to put a stop to this. Otherwise, 
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Presenting art that works. 


Choose how it looks, from three celebrity designs. 
Choose your billing date. Choose from low APR, 
or money back on purchases or on interest. 


Inspired, isn’t it? 





by Florence Griffith Joyner 





by Ringo Starr 


What's the card you design? 


It’s a Private Issue. 


1995 Greenwood Trust Company, Member FDIC 


every genocidal dictator in the world will 

read this reluctance to act as permission 

to eliminate whomever opposes his 

notions of ethnic, racial or any other kind 
of self-bestowed purity. 

Stephen Vincent 

San Francisco 

101: Steph4848 


IN THIS FIGHT, THE U.N. TROOPS ARE 
about as useful as a crystal hammer, 

Aldo Cammarota 

Los Angeles 


THOSE WHO WANT TO LIFT THE ARMS 
embargo should ask themselves whether 
pouring gasoline on a fire is likely to | 
reduce the flames. There seems to be a 
notion that if the Bosnian Serbs win the 
war, that will somehow be a terrible 
thing. The plain truth is that the Serbs as 
victors will treat the Muslims reasonably 
well. Western powers should assist in the 
massive movement of people that will 
accompany the inevitable partition of 
Bosnia into three sectors: one Serb, one 
Croat and one Muslim. There will be 
movement of nationals of all three 
groups from one sector to another. The 
people who are forced to move will lose 
everything. The real opportunity for 
someone here is to find a way that is fair 


Painted by Jane Seymour 





Use it where you see the NOVUS™ sign. 


To apply, call 1-800-4PI-CARD ext. P002 








BE LESS PRODUCTIVE 


AT THE OFFICE. 


Whee cbtice has alnaye been a 
place to get ahead. Unfortunately, 
it’s also a place where a lot of natural 
resources start to fall behind. Take a 
look around the next time you're at 
work. See how many lights are left 
on when people leave. See how much 
paper is being wasted. How much 
electricity is being used to 
run computers that 


a? are left on. Look 


at how much water is 
Use both sides 
of the paper being wasted in the 
when writing 
a memo. restrooms. And 
how much solid waste is 
being thrown out in the 
trash cans. We bet it a lot. 
Now, here are some simple ways 
you can produce less waste at work. 
When youre at the copier, only 
make the copies you need. Use both 
sides of the paper when writing a 
memo, Turn off your light when you 
leave. Use a lower watt bulb in your 


lamps. Drink your coffee or tea out 


of mugs instead of throwaway cups. 


IT’S A CONNECTED WORLD. 
DO YOUR SHARE. 





Set up a recycling bin for aluminum 
cans and one for bottles. And when 
youre in the bathroom brushing 
your teeth or 

/ washing your face, 


dont let the faucet 


Drink out 

of mugs 
instead of 
throwaway cups use fewer resources 


run. Remember, if we 


today, we'll save more for tomorrow. 


Which would truly be a job well done. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION AND TIPS 


CALL |-800-MY-SHARE. 







fil Earth Share 





to handle the claims of these people for 

the property they will lose. Providing 

them with aid to rebuild would be 

cheaper than maintaining the army of 
U.N. peacekeepers in Bosnia. 

W. Dan Myers 

Houston 

Via E-mail 


THE U.N. HAS FAILED TO DO THE MINI- 
mum, which is to protect the so-called 
safe areas from Bosnian Serbs, The U.N. 
soldiers cannot be considered peace- 
keepers; they are more like warkeepers. 
Nicolas Pelletier 

Montreal 


Backlash Against Trials on TV 


IT’S NOT THE CAMERAS IN THE COURTROOM 
that are on trial [Law, July 24); it’s the 
judges who allow everything to be com- 
plicated and elongated and who end up 
pushing legal fees higher for their lawyer 
chums. The charade is nationwide. 
Richard P. Bosa 
Berlin, New Hampshire 


THANK HEAVENS THAT SOME SANE 
judges are controlling their courtrooms. 
Banning TV cameras and putting a gag 
order on self-promoting lawyers will 
help get the courts back to their proper 
role. Trials are meant to find the truth. 
How does it help to critique Marcia 
Clark’s clothes or listen to street-smart 
Johnnie Cochran providing the press 
with dubious premises? 
Elizabeth Wilkerson 
Greenville, North Carolina 


YOU WANT THE PUBLIC’S VOTE? BAN "EM! 
Les Brockmann 
Los Angeles 
AOL: LBrockmann 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to Time 
Magazine Letters, Time and Life Building, Rockefeller Cen 
ter, New York, N.Y, 10020. Our fax number is (212) 522-0601 
Our E-mail address is Timeletter@aol.com. Correspondence 
should include the writer's full name, address and home tele- 
phone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
Time is available both on America Online and on Time Warn 
er's Internet home page, Pathfinder: http://pathfinder.com 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW 
WHIRLPOOL 20 LB: SUPER CAPACITY PLUS WASHER. 
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Maytag, they also get clothes cleaner. That’s because our new agitator rotates 
A clothes significantly more than G.E. and Maytag. In fact, the bigger the 
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Help. 





Mention retirement and what springs to mind? Fishing? You wish. 
~~ __Try working. Today, people are living longer, healthier lives. Which is wonderful, 
—— provided they have the means to enjoy it. Which brings us to CIGNA. 
a7 ——=——As one of the nation’s leading managers of 401(k) and pension funds, backed 
by $34 billion in assets, we build retirement plans that work. 
So our customers won’t have to. Call 1.800.997.6633. 








CIGNA Retirement & 
Investment Services 
A Business of Caring. 
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House Joins Call to Arms 
Following the lead of the 
U.S. Senate the week before 
the House overwhelmingly 
voted 298 to 128 to end 
American participation in the 
U.N. arms embargo against 
Bosnia. The White House 
immediately launched an in 
tensive effort to switch 
enough votes to sustain a 
presidential veto. 


Close of Business 

Before adjourning for its 
summer vacation, the House 
spent the week passing a se- 
ries of bills that a patently ag 
grieved President Clinton has 
threatened to veto. The 
chamber approved a dramati 
cally pared-back social- 
spending bill for next year 
the measure nixes more than 
100 programs and contains 
many controversial directives 
including one allowing states 
to deny Medicaid funding of 
abortions in cases of rape or 
incest. The House also passed 
a landmark bill that would 
broadly deregulate the 
telecommunications industry 
And the G.o.P. leadership suc- 
ceeded in reversing an earlier 
vote and steering through a 
measure that would strip the 
EPA of funds next year to en- 
force the nation’s major 
antipollution laws. 


The Whitewater Hearings 

The Administration took its 
biggest lumps yet at the Sen- 
ate Whitewater hearings. For- 
mer Deputy Attorney General 
Philip Heymann testified he 
had angrily complained to 
then White House counsel 
Bernard Nussbaum about the 
integrity of a search of deputy 
counsel Vincent Foster's of 
fice that took place shortly af 
ter Foster’s suicide. Heymann 
said it was a “terrible mis- 
take” and a “misuse” of the 
department to have kept Jus- 
tice officials sitting and 
watching while Nussbaum 





WALLFLOWER OF THE WEEK: Former QVC honcho and wannabe network owner 
Barry Diller was stuck without a date for the big media-merger bash 





== INSIDE WASHINGTON = 


O'Grady Bailing Out—Again 

The Pentagon poster boy, Captain SCOTT O'GRADY, who 
zoomed to stardom two months ago after being shot down over 
Bosnia (an ordeal that ended with a White House luncheon 
and appearances on the covers of some newsmagazines), 
plans to leave the Air Force by early fall. Pentagon brass are 
surprised by the decision because O'Grady has just finished 
filming ads for a new recruitment campaign. Officials are tak- 
ing some comfort in the fact that the F-16 flyboy, currently 
writing a book, will continue as a pilot in the reserves. 
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THE DOGPATCH 
DEFENSE 


44The only law that 
[the FBI] clearly 
established [David 
Koresh] broke that | 
can see so far is he 
had sex with consent- 
ing minors. Do you 
send tanks and 
government troops 
into the large sections 
of Kentucky and 
Tennessee and other 
places where such 
things occur? 77 


—REPRESENTATIVE MARK 
SOUDER (R., INDIANA), 
CRITICIZING THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT'S ACTIONS AT 
THE WACO SIEGE IN AN 
INTERVIEW LAST MONTH IN A 
LOCAL NEWSPAPER; SOUDER 
DEFENDED HiS REMARKS 
LAST WEEK, IN PART BY 
NOTING THAT WHEN HE HAD 
MADE THEM, HE WAS AWARE 
ONLY THAT KORESH HAD 
SLEPT WITH 14-YEAR-OLDS, 
NOT 10-YEAR-OLDS AS TESTI- 
FIED TO AT THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL HEARINGS ON WACO 


5 HAWTHORNE JACKSON 4 
z Stuffy old Scarlet Let- Sales of HIStory flag; Q 8 
rt ter gets what it always J he does a nude scene 3 
3 needed: Demi Moore in new video; sales of 
y and a happier ending HiStory plummet 

WARREN BUFFETT BARBARA BOXER 

Mickey Mouse merger Senator loses battle to 

boosts his ABC stock air Bob Packwood’s 

$400 million in a day laundry in public 

UNABOMBER THE N.R.A. 

Author published in After months of shoot- 

N.Y. Times and Wash- ing itself in the foot, 

ington Post is offered gun group sees its 


column in Penthouse 
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membership fall 8% 


Everybody's Doin’ | The President's new buzz- 

" phrase offensive, designed 
to re-establish him as a political centrist (see last week's 
Chronicles), continues unabated. And now the rest of the 
Administration is joining in the fun: 





° 

< 
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CLINTON “There is here, maybe more than : 

ON WELFARE on any other issue that we're 3 

(July 31) dealing with that’s controversial, a 3 

huge common ground in America— 2 

maybe not in Washington yet, . 

but out in the country thereisa 2 

common ground.” : 

CLINTON “Concern for our coasts is part of ; 

On THE Environment the common ground we share as 2 

(July 31) Americans.” 3 

OMB Director “We believe that the President's  § 

ALICE RIVLIN policies are moderate and 

On THE BupceT sensible and represent the z 

(July 31) common ground on which most 3 

Americans stand.” 3 

PRESS SECRETARY “When the Congress wants to 2 

MicHAEL McCurry pursue extremist measures that = ¢ 

On Concress fall outside that common ground, ° 
(Aug. 3) the President, of necessity, will 


have to use the threat of a veto to 
see if he can’t pull them back into 
that common ground that most 
Americans wish to stand upon.” 


ARSC ESTES Geo ay a 
Malaysia “revealed a good deal of 


common ground.” 





searched through Foster's 
papers for clues to his death. 
The solo search, Republicans 
charge, may have been part of 
an effort to keep Whitewater 
documents under wraps. 


Not with a Bang ... 

Amid continued partisan 
sniping, the House hearings 
on the 1993 federal assault 
against the Branch Davidian 
compound near Waco, Texas, 
ended with a whimper, 
having unearthed few new 
facts and having elicited no 
major revelations. Attorney 
General Janet Reno firmly 
stood her ground and again 
defended her decision to go 
ahead with the tear-gas 
assault on the complex. “We 
all mourn the tragic out- 
come,” she testified, “but the 
finger of blame points in one 
direction. It points directly at 
{sect leader] David Koresh.” 


A Packwood of Troubles 

On a nearly party-line split, 
the Senate voted 52 to 48 to 
back the decision of the Sen- 
ate Ethics Committee not to 
hold public hearings in the 
sexual and official misconduct 
case of Finance Committee 
chairman Bob Packwood. 
Democrat Barbara Boxer, 
who had pushed for open 
hearings, called the decision 
“a miscarriage of justice.” At 
week’s end the committee an- 
nounced that two more com- 
plaints of sexual misconduct 
had surfaced against Pack- 
wood and that it would inves- 
tigate the new charges. 





Terror Suspect Nabbed 
Another suspect in the 1993 
World Trade Center bomb- 
ing was captured, this time 
in Jordan, and returned to 
the U.S. for trial. Eyad Ismoil 
was charged with driving the 
van that carried the bomb 
into the complex. He plead- 
ed not guilty. 


Searching for the Unabomber 
The New York Times and the 
Washington Post ran excerpts 
of the Unabomber’s antitech- 
nology manifesto, although 
they refrained from publish- 

| ing the full text, which the 
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Unabomber has demanded 


iycliaelscondiicn ser | WASH: LCE me ON, ©5395 ean stamar 


ending his 17-year mail- 
bombing spree. The decisions | 
to publish came after the FBI 
sent copies of the manuscript 
to university professors 
around the country, seeking 
possible leads to the 

bomber’s identity. Mean- 
while, Penthouse publisher 
Bob Guccione renewed his 
offer to print the manifesto’s 
full text—plus a monthly col- 
umn from the Unabomber—if 
the bomber desists from “all 
terrorist activities.” 


Pulling the Plug on Suicide 
A federal judge struck down 
Oregon’s ground-breaking 
Death with Dignity Act, 
saying it violates federal 
equal-protection guarantees. 
Approved by voters last 
November, the measure 
would have allowed doctors 
in some cases to prescribe 
lethal doses of medication to 
competent terminally ill 
patients. But Judge Michael 
Hogan ruled that “some 
‘good results’ cannot out- 
weigh other lives lost due to 
unconstitutional errors and 
abuses.” Supporters of the 
law said they would appeal. 


The Simpson Trial 

The O.J. Simpson legal- 
defense team mounted a full- 
scale attack on the reliability 
of police DNA tests linking 
Simpson to the murders of 
his former wife and her 
friend. A defense expert 
accused the Los Angeles 
police lab of having a 
“substantial contamination 
problem” because of sloppy 
procedures. But the most 
intriguing revelation of the 
week (made without the jury 
present) came when the 
prosecution told Judge Lance 
Ito it could show that gloves 
worn by Simpson during 
football broadcasts were the 
same as the bloody gloves in 
evidence at the trial. 
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Lighting the Powder Keg 
Raising the specter of an all- 
out Balkans war, Croatian 
armies launched an assault on 
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rebel Croatian Serbs. Croat 





THE GOOD NEWS THE BAD NEWS forces bombarded and then 
----------- ~-------------- -=--------- =e overran the rebels’ self- 
V Don’tbe surprised if you soon V Researchers have long proclaimed capital of Knin 
find big displays of tofu muffins known that the number of ba- and made significant gains 
and toasted soy flakes at your lo- bies conceived drops during along the rest of a 700-mile 
cal supermarket. An analysis of 4 summer. Now they've calibrated front, as they pushed to 
38 previous studies has con- the phenomenon: on average, a retake the major part of 
firmed that patients who regular- 10% rise in temperatures in July territory—roughly one-third 
ly consumed protein from soy and August means a 4% to 6% of Croatia—won by Serbs four 
products had significantly lower fall in births the following years ago. France and Britain, 
blood-cholesterol levels than pa- spring. The reason? Sultry predictably, condemned the 
tients who ate animal proteins. weather may have a physiological effect on offensive; the U.S., cautioning 
aoe eennas-a-5--- fertility—either that, or it simply makes restraint (also predictably), 
v New research has given scientists a bet- couples too uncomfortable to procreate. noted that the Croats were re- 


ter understanding of what triggers the sponding to Serb aggression. 


body’s release of histamines—the chemi- Murder is now the second leading cause 


cals that cause narrowing of the lung air- _ of on-the-job death (due mainly to robbery, Bitter Fruit 
ways—in patients with chronic allergies, not disgruntled co-workers). Fatal travel China expelled two U.S. Air 
which could lead to new treatments. accidents remain No 1. Force officers on charges of 


spying. Authorities claimed 
Soarces—GOOD- New England Journal a! Mediome, Science (2) the men had been caught 
BAD: USA Today: University of Micheger, Oepartment of Labor photographing and video- 
taping in a restricted military 


area—an assertion the U.S. 


1 : 
Pssst! Can You Keep q denied. The expulsions came 
A Secret? ra one day after Secretary of 
; State Warren Christopher 


GENEROUS INTEREST GROUPS ie Disney—Capital ; met with Chinese Foreign 
lin t of PAC donations to ional es/ABC negotiations Minister Qian Qichen in 
candidates over the past decade) were kept so close to “e Brunei in an attempt to 
the vest that Cap Cities repair relations damaged 
INTEREST GROUP 10-YEAR CONTRIBUTIONS stock actually dropped most recently by the June 
@ BANKING & FINANCE ..sccsecese $56,096,840 7.125 points in the visit of Taiwan's Seamer to 
@ Enency 50,494,379 weeks leading up to the U.S. and by China's de- 
tention of human-rights ac- 
© Acninusine 48,001,280 vedas tivist and U.S. citizen Harry 
© TransporTATION UNIO 45,928,239 Wu on espionage charges. 





@ INSURANCE...csossosscsscesersernnen 42,120,605 Fallect § French A-Teet 
allout from French A-Tests 
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@ MEDIA. sscsccssscsssssssesssseesssnece 37,994,112 # | national opposition for its de- 
© Gov't EMPLOYEE UNIONS.......37,443,503 " yt to explode eight = 
; oe eee announced a = clear weapons at its southern 
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ee ee ee a See in several of France's most 
important export markets, 


including Germany and 
Japan, announced consumer 
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at. 1 In New Hampshire two months ago, Bill Clinton and Newt caudesienh Biranal o 
The Not at All Skeptical Gingrich enthusiastically pledged to create a high-level * caer se or . oa: 
Clinton-Gin bipartisan commission to address the issues of lobbying French manufacturer from 
Politi | R U ate and campaign-finance reform. So how's the commission bidding on a $740 million 
ca Pa rm pd coming? A progress report: contract for jet fighters. 
a Last week there was a lot of action on reform, though mainly on the verbal-sniping BUSINESS 
front. * The President announced two nominees for the not yet existent commis- ABC ... See You Real Soon! 
sion and vowed to issue an Executive Order—sometime soon—that would bar Wall Street was all ears Mon- 
Executive Branch employees from meeting with lobbyists who don't reveal their day when the Walt Disney 
activities to the public. * Gingrich’s response: “If you just want some p.r. gimmick Co. announced it would ac- 
to get up and bash somebody, you can do that in half an hour. But if you want to quire Capital Cities/asc Inc 
seriously get to real campaign reform, it takes time.” © Clinton's reply: “It takes to create the world’s largest 
no energy at all. All he has to do is what he said he’d do when we shook hands ... and potentially best-integrat- 
and then let the commission do its work.” Well, it sure sounds easy. ed media-and-entertainment 


group. At $19 billion, the deal 
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YOUR MIND Nobody thinks like you, so nobody smokes like you. 


And no one can quit like you, either. That's why the NICOTROL Patch 
comes with a new personalized quitting plan. Called Pathways to 
Change; it profiles your needs and attitudes about smoking, then it 
compares them with the experiences of thousands of others who've 
quit. You get a detailed plan built for your unique stresses and tempta- 
tions. Because it's designed to fit you, it may improve your chances 


of quitting, to help you become smoke-free. NICOTROL and the 


Pathways to Change” program of self-help materials are to be used as 
part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking cessation program, so ask 
your doctor if NICOTROL is right for you. Or call 1-800-4-SMOKERS. 


To quit smoking for good, you both have to quit. 








YOUR BODY Even if your mind wants to quit, your body still wants 


the nicotine it used to get from cigarettes. So if you're ready to quit 
smoking, ask your doctor if the NICOTROL Patch is right for you. It 
releases small amounts of nicotine through your skin to help relieve 
your body's craving, which can be so nerve-wracking and distracting. 
And because NICOTROL comes in different strengths, you can reduce 
your need for nicotine gradually, at a rate set by your doctor. You 
won't be going “cold turkey,” so it may be easier for your mind to 
focus on the work it has to do. The NICOTROL Patch is available by 
prescription only, so ask your doctor. See below and also turn page 
for important information about NICOTROL 











Ask your doctor about Nicotrol or call 1-800-4-SMOKERS. 


containing products while under treatment tions or are under a doctor's care for any 
The NICOTROL Patch is indicated as an aid with NICOTROL condition, you should first discuss with your 
to smoking cessation for the relief of nicotine Because this product, like cigarettes, con- doctor the potential risks of using this product. 
withdrawal symptoms. tains nicotine, you should discuss with your ¢ There may be other risks associated with 
*NICOTROL and Pathways to Change” doctor other ways to quit smoking if you are the use of this product. 
should be used as part of a comprehensive pregnant or nursing (nicotine in any form * Do not use this product for more than five 
behavioral smoking cessation program can harm your baby) or if you have cardio- continuous months. 
recommended by your doctor. vascular disease ¢You should ask your doctor if NICOTROL is 


*You should not smoke or use other nicotine ¢ If you are taking any prescription medica- right for you ©McNeil-PPC, Inc. "95 





PATIENT INSTRUCTIONS 
Pay sey chic the used paich in half with the sticky side together. Place it in its pouch 
om 


Nicotrol® (Nicotine Transdermal System) 
IMPORTANT 


YOUR DOCTOR HAS PRESCRIBED THIS DRUG FOR YOUR USE ONLY. DO NOT LET 
ANYONE ELSE USE IT 

KEEP THIS MEDICINE OUT OF THE REACH OF CHILDREN AND PETS. 

Nicotine can be very toxic and harmful. Small amounts of nicotine can couse serious 
illness in children. Even used Nicotro! Patches contain enough nicotine to poison infants, 
children, ond pets. Be sure to throw way Nicotrol Patches out of the reach of children 
and pets. f child puts on a Nicotrol Patch or plays with o Nicotrol Patch that is out of 
the sealed pouch, take it away from the child and contact a poison control center {call 
an operator if necessary) or contoct a doctor immediately. 

Women: Nicotine in any forr couse harm to your unbom baby if you use nicotine 
while you are pregnant. Do not use Nicotral Patches if you are pregnant or nursing unless 
advised by your doctor. Be careful not to become pregnant while using Nicotrol Patches. 
ff you think you might be pregnant, stop smoking. Don't use Nicolo! Patches until you 
have talked to your doctor. 

This page will provide you with ‘al information about nicotine and specific infor- 
mation eae Nicot treatment. Fs import thet you read it corefully and completely 
belove you start using Nicotrol Patches. Because all drugs have side effects, be sure fo 
reod the PRECAUTIONS section before using Nicotrol Patches. Since this page is only 
a summary of information, be sure to ask your doctor if you have any questions of wont 
fo know more. 


INTRODUCTION 
IT 1S IMPORTANT THAT YOU ARE FIRMLY COMMITTED TO GIVING UP SMOKING 
Nicotro! is a skin patch containing nicotine designed to help you quit smoking cigarettes 
fhen you wear c Nicotrol Patch, it releases nicotine through the skin nicotine on 
your skin will stil be entering your bloodstream for several hours after you take the patch off 
It is the nicotine in cigarettes that causes addiction to smoking. Nicotrol treatment 
replaces some of the nicotine you crave while you are stopping smoking. Nicotrol trect 
ment will also help relieve other symptoms that may occur when you —- smoking, such 
Q5 irritability, frustretion or anger, anxiety, difficulty in concentration, ond restlessness. 
There are three doses of Nicotro! Patches. You will begin treatment with the starting dose 
of Nicotol Patches. Aer cbout 12 weeks your doctor will give you smaller patches 
every 2:4 weeks. The smaller patches give you less nicoline, In time, you will be 
completely off nicotine. 
INFORMATION ABOUT NICOTROL PATCHES 
How the Nicotrol Patch Works 


Nicotol Patches contain nicotine. When 

you put a Nicolo! Patch on your skin, e 
nicotine passes from the patch through the { 

skin ond into your blood. A Nicotrol Patch 


is applied when you arise each day. It is 

agudlnat your waking hours, The patch ’ 

isn at bedtime, thus allowing for a patchtree period while you sleep. Two pro- 
gressively smaller patches allow for complete withdrawal from nicotine over the treatment 


period. 

How to Apply Nicotrol Patches 

Step 1 Upon arising, put o Nicotrol Patch on o fonnciny cleon, dry orec of the upper 
tt oF your arm or on the hip. Do not put the Nicotrol Patch on skin that is very oily, 
med, broken out, cut, or irritated in any way. 

2 Do not remove the Nicotrol Patch from its sealed protective pouch until you ore 
ready to use it. Nicotro! Patches will lose strength if you store them out of the pouch 
Using scissors, cut along the dotted line to open the pouch. Save the pouch, because 
you will use it when throwing away the Nicotrol Potch at bedtime (see Step 6) 

3 A cleor protective release liner covers the sticky side of the Nicotro! Patch — the 
side that will be put on your skin. The liner hos @ partial cut in it to help you remove it 
from the patch. With the sticky side facing you, pull the liner away from the Nicotrol 
Patch, Try nol to touch the adhesive surfoce with your hands. 

Step 4 immedictely cpply the sticky side of the Nicotrol Patch to your skin. Press the 
Nicotrol Patch on your skin with the palm of your hand for about 10 seconds. Moke sure 
1 sticks welll to your skin, especially cround the edges 
Step 5 Wosh your hands when you hove finished o; 
on your hands could get into your eyes and nose a 
other problems 

Step 6 Remove the patch before you go to bed, thus allowing for o patchtree period 


ing the Nicotrol Patch. Nicotine 
could cause stinging, redness, or 


(kept trom the meee cpplication) or place it in a piece of cluminum foil, Throw it in the 
trash away from children and pets. 
Step 7 Choose o different place on your skin to a new Nicotrol Patch the next 
day ond repeat Steps 1-5. Do not leave the Nicotro! Patch on the skin for more than 24 
hours because it may irritate your skin. It also begins to lose strength by 24 hours 
When to Apply and Remove the Nicotrol Patch 
You should put on your Nicotrol Patch each day at about the same time ctter you arise 
so that you don't — The patch should be removed at bedtime to provide a patch 
free period, unless advised otherwise by your doctor. 
If Your Nicotrol Patch Gets Wet 
The Nicotro! Patch adheres very firmly to the skin, You may keep it on while exercising 
using a hot tub, bathing, or taking a shower. 
If Your Nicotrol Patch Comes Off 
f your Nicotrol Patch falls off, put on a new one on a different skin area that is clean 
and dry. Remove the new patch, as usual, ot badtime. 

of Nicotrol Patches 
Fold the used patch in half with the sticky side pee Save the pouch when you apply 
the patch. Place the folded patch inside the old pouch or in a piece of aluminum foil 
Throw it away where it is out of the reach of chilaren and pets 
Storage Instructions 
Keep each Nicotrol Patch in its protective pouch until you are ready to use it because the 
paich will lose nicotine into the air if it's outside the pouch. Do not store Nicotrol Patches 
above 86° F (30° C) because they are sensitive to heat. Remember, the inside of your 
cor can reach temperatures much higher than this in the summer 


PRECAUTIONS 
What to Ask Your Doctor 
Ask your doctor about ible problems with Nicotrol Patches. Be sure to tell your doctor 
if you have had any si the following 
0 recent heart clack (myocardial infarction) very high blood pressure 
“negur heart bec ferthythmia) ssomach ulcers 
“severe oF worsening heart pain {angina pectoris} overactive thyroid 
‘ollergies to diabetes requiring insulin 
Soe ci a aiepaviicndions kidney oF liver disaose 
If You Are Taking Medicines 


Nicotrol Patch use, together with slopping smoking, may change how other drugs you 
use work. It is important to tell your doctor about cll the medicines you are taking 
What to Watch for (Adverse Effects) 

You should not smoke while using a Nicotrol Patch. It is possible to get too much nicotine 
[on overdose), especially if you use a Nicotrol Patch and smoke at the some time. Signs 
of an overdose include bod headeches, dizziness, upset stomach, drooling, vomiting, 
diarrhea, cold sweat, blurred vision, difficulty with hecring, mental contusion, and 
weakness, An overdose might cause you to faint 

If Your Skin Reacts to the Nicotrol Patch 

When you first put on a Nicotrol Patch, mild itching, burning, or tingling is normal 
and should go away within on hour. Aher you remove a Nicotral Patch, the skin under 
the patch might be somewhat red. Your skin should not stay red for more thon ao day. if 
you get o skin rash after using o Nicoltol Patch or if the skin under the patch becomes 
swollen or very red, call your doctor. Do not put on c new patch. You may be allergic 
to the Nicotrol Patch or one of its components 

If you do become allergic to Nicotrol Patches, you could get sick from using cigarettes 
of other nicotine-containing products. 

What to Do When Problems Occur 

IF YOU HAVE ANY OF THE SYMPTOMS USTED ABOVE, TAKE OFF THE NICOTROL 
PATCH AND CALL YOUR DOCTOR AT ONCE 
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stands as the second largest 
corporate takeover in history. 


An Eye for an Eye 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
ushered in the second major 
network acquisition in as 
many days when it an- 
nounced it would purchase 
cs Inc. for $5.4 billion. 
Some analysts expect that a 
higher bidder—Ted Turner, 
perhaps—may emerge. 


SPORT 
Players 9, Owners 8 
Baseball’s 73-year-old ex- 
emption from federal anti- 
trust legislation was placed 
in jeopardy when the Senate 
Judiciary Committee voted 9 
to 8 on a bill to repeal it. The 
baseball players’ union says 
the measure, which still re- 
quires the approval of both 
houses, would force owners 
to bargain in good faith by 
allowing players the lawsuit 
option currently available in 
other professional sports. 


Hoop Nightmares 
Negotiations between N.B.A. 
officials and locked-out play- 
ers broke off Thursday night, 
leaving the league without a 
labor contract and endanger- 
ing the upcoming season. The 
impasse came just days after 
the union imposed an Aug. 8 
deadline to reach an agree- 
ment; otherwise, the union 
says it will decertify itself, 
which would free players to 
pursue an antitrust suit 
against the owners in court. 
Talks reportedly disintegrated 
over the possible elimination 
of exceptions to the salary cap. 


Turning of the Tide 

Alabama officials turned 
crimson Wednesday when 
the ncaa placed the school’s 
storied football program on 
probation for three years. The 
most serious charge: the 
school provided “false and 
misleading information” 
about a player who was de- 
clared ineligible after signing 
with an agent. Among the 
penalties: a ban on postseason 
play for the coming year. 
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HOSPITALIZED. MICKEY MANTLE, 63, Base- 


ball Hall of Famer, this time for anemia 
caused by chemotherapy; in Dallas. Barely 


two months after undergoing a liver trans- - 


plant, Mantle revealed he had begun treat- 


ment for cancer that had spread from his — 


diseased liver to his lung (had the cancer 
been detected earlier, the donor liver 
would have gone to someone else). 


ARRESTED. PETER GRAF, 57, father of ten- 
nis titan and recent Wimbledon champion 
Steffi Graf; on charges of underpaying his 
taxes by $7.2 million over four years; in 
Briihl, Germany. Peter, longtime manager 
of his daughter's court winnings, stands 
accused of harboring a racket of his own. 
Steffi remains under investigation. 


DIED. AGHA HASAN ABEDI, 73, founder of 
the Bank of Credit & Commerce Interna- 
tional; of heart failure; in Karachi, Pakistan. 


Allegations of criminality brought down the - 


once-powerful B.C.C.I. in 1991. Subse- 


40 YEARS 


AGO 








A Moment’s Play with Her French Poodle 


With late-night television still in its infancy, New York City’s 
VaC affiliate introduced a ground-breaking program called Count 
Sheep (weeknights, 1 am.J: “Its star is Nancy Berg, a 24-year- 
old, Wisconsin-born model, who floats onscreen in filmy lace, 
stretches her bare arms, yawns delicately, glances teasingly out 
of her cathode bedroom, pops into bed and out again for a mo- 
ment’s play with her French poodle. When she finally cuddles 
beneath the covers, the camera moves in fora gulping close-up. 
Nancy murmurs ‘good night’ but makes it sound like an invitation 


IN TIME 


TONES 





quently, Abedi, accused of perpetrating the 
largest financial fraud in history, was in- 
dicted for theft and other charges in the 
U.S., but Pakistan refused to extradite him. 


DIED. LAURINDO ALMEIDA, 77, Brazilian 
classical and jazz guitar virtuoso; in Los 
Angeles. Best known for his 1962 album 
Viva Bossa Nova, Almeida won five Gram- 
my awards for his compositions and con- 
tributed to the soundtracks of such movies 
as The Godfather. 


DIED. IDA LUPINO, 77, actress, screenwriter 
and director; in Burbank, California. The 
London-born Lupino starred as the woman 
from the wrong side of the tracks opposite 
Golden Age leading men like Humphrey 
Bogart and John Garfield. When the direc- 
tor of Not Wanted (1949) collapsed from a 
heart attack, co-producer Lupino took the 
helm, thereby backing into a directing 
career that peaked with her popular por- 
trait of a murderer, 1953's The Hitch-Hiker. 


Cover: Nuclear sci- 
entist Willard Libby 
pushes for peaceful 
uses for the atom 


ae In her open- 


ing week, she wore a different full-length nightie for cach show, but now she feels 


comfortably at home, henceforth will skip about in scanties.” —Aug. 15, 1955 








—By Kathleen Adams, Nick Catoggio, Wendy King, Lina Lofaro, Lawrence Mondi, Michael Quinn, Jeffery Rubin, Alain Sanders, Sidney Urquhart 
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BUSINESS 


Pimeynvem riveree ter) 

Eisner turns his Magic 
Kingdom into a global 
empire and takes his 
sweet revenge on a 
ie te moulale. 


By NANCY GIBBS 


N THAT SWEET, DRY JULY NIGHT IN MANHATTAN, AFTER HIS 
board approved creation of the biggest entertainment compa- 
ny in the world, Disney chairman Michael Eisner had dinner 
with his mom. Margaret Dammann Eisner has often been de- 
scribed as a world-class competitive woman, which suggests 
that her son’s triumph last week owes something to genes. 
When young Michael was growing up in a Park Avenue apart- 
ment, his parents borrowed a Picasso from an art-dealer friend to hang in 
Michael's room. It was called Bullfight. The man who would come to in- 
fluence, perhaps more than anyone else alive, what Americans see at 
the movie theater or in their homes, was allowed to watch one hour 
of television a day—after he had read for two hours. 
When dinner was over, Eisner went to the law firm Dewey 
Ballantine to iron out the final niceties of Disney’s $19 billion 
deal to buy Capital Cities/aBc. And next morning, when he and Cap Cities = 
chairman Thomas Murphy arrived on Good Morning America to stun the : 
world with news of their merger, it was tempting to view Eisner’s triumph 
as the kind of denouement usually reserved for the last 10 minutes of a Dis- ¢ 
ney movie. Wall Street whooped at the deal, which united Disney's theme ® 
parks and movie and television studios with aBc’s gold-plated network 2 
and cable channels, like EsPN. The new power couple becomes the latest 
media company to embrace all the paraphernalia of the information age: ‘ 
movies, television, cable channels and, thanks to Disney’s alliance with re- 
gional phone companies, telephones. Through a classic form of vertical in- 
tegration, Disney can now feed its patented family fare to a vastly larger é 


audience around the world. “This,” sighed Christopher Dixon, an analyst 
at PaineWebber, “is a marriage made in heaven.” 


A day later, another deal, the one that everyone had long expected, was = 
finally announced: Westinghouse offered $5.4 billion to buy cps. And 


Eisner’s conquest defied his critics and stunned Hollywood 
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44Warm and fuzzy is nice if you're slippers, but Michael 





even as two of the three major networks 
changed hands within 48 hours, the House 
passed a bill scrapping the regulations that 
have governed the industry for the past six 
decades. “The landscape for the entertain- 
ment industry is completely different 
now,” says John Turo, an analyst with Rod- 
man & Renshaw, a Chicago-based broker- 
age firm. “From here on we should expect 
to see continued consolidation within the 
industry, a consolidation that will move 
along at a crushing speed.” 


MERGER THIS SIZE USUALLY 
comes wrapped in explanations 
about cash flow and synergy and 
the global marketplace. But for 
all the theories, even deals this 
logical depend for their fuel 
on the dreams and grudges and 
high octane of a very few, very powerful 
men who are too rich to be doing it for the 
money and too vain to admit to motives 
more complex than the desire to serve 
their shareholders. And so last week, fol- 
lowing the second biggest takeover of all 
time, there was a story to tell about the ever 
more ferocious fight among media giants 
trying to wire the world and in particular 
about a talented man with a lot of enemies 
who, after undergoing a string of private 
tragedies and public humiliations, had 
something to prove. 

Michael Eisner had endured a wrench- 
ing year, in which he grieved the loss of his 
trusted colleague, Disney president Frank 
Wells, then began reading his own profes- 
sional obituaries as he lay in a hospital re- 
covering from heart surgery, and then 
read his company’s obituaries—with head- 
lines like CLOUDS OVER DISNEYLAND. In- 
deed, Wall Street analysts and rubber- 
necking Hollywood types watched with 
morbid glee the departure of one top Dis- 
ney brain after another, to be replaced by 
men derided as Eisner’s bean counters. 
The fact that in 1994 his company pro- 
duced the year’s top movie, The Lion King 
the top-rated TV show, Home Improve- 
ment; and the hit Broadway musical Beau- 
ty and the Beast did not prevent industry 
prophets from warning that, with the forced 
exile of his boy-genius studio chief, Jeffrey 
Katzenberg, Eisner’s kingdom was losing 
the magic. 

What made last week’s deal so savory 
for Eisner was the chance it provided to 
silence the Furies. Eisner is a deeply com- 
petitive man, routinely described as one of 
the most ruthlessly ambitious in a town not 
known for the modesty of its moguls. In 
one grand gesture he erased much of the 
conventional wisdom about his style and 
vision: the heart surgery that was supposed 
to have mellowed him turns out to have 


26 


made him even tougher; the egomaniac 
who was accused of driving away anyone 
talented enough to threaten his regime 
embraces Cap Cities’ formidable presi- 
dent, Robert Iger, and his team; the tight 
wad who would never buy retail or take 
the big gamble for fear of making the big 
mistake goes and seals the deal of the 
year. “It took last year for it to be revealed 
that he wasn’t warm and fuzzy,” says a 
Disney executive. “But so what? Who cares 
about that when the stock is at 60? Warm 


A SNAPSHOT OF THE 
WALT DISNEY COMPANY 


Film and TV production 
Hollywood, Caravan, Touchstone 
and Walt Disney Pictures 
(The Santa Clause); TV Studios 
(Siskel & Ebert); The Disney Channel 


Animation 
Features (The Lion King) 
TV cartoon series 


Film distribution 
Buena Vista and Miramax 
films (Pulp Fiction and The Piano); 
television syndication 
including Live with Regis 
& Kathie Lee; home video 


we 


oh. 
Walt Disney World 


Disneyland 
Disneyland Paris (39% share) 


Tokyo Disneyland (royalties) 


The Mighty Ducks of Anaheim 
hockey team 


Disney on Ice shows 


Beauty and the Beast 
stage production 


Hyperion Publishing 
Disney Licensing 
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and fuzzy is nice if you’re slippers, but 
Michael is too smart and ruthless to care if 
he’s liked.” 

Wall Street whistled while it worked, 
gobbling up shares of both companies, and 
by the end of the week, their combined val- 
ue topped $48 billion. Grumpy analysts 
who had hounded Eisner for his caution 
and his lack of global vision were now 
swooning about so neat a fit between “con- 
tent” and “distribution.” From Eisner’s en- 
emies came praise through clenched teeth; 
it would be hard to avoid doing business 
with the man now that he presided over so 
vast an empire. “If you had asked me Sun- 
day night as I went to bed, ‘Is Eisner pay- 
ing $19 billion for anc?’” Katzenberg said, 
“I would have said to you, ‘Get your head 
examined.’ That’s how much I know.” 

It makes for such a happy ending that 
for a while at least it will distract the audi- 
ence from thinking about the sequel. Will 
Eisner be able to fuse the established lead- 
ership of Cap Cities/asc with his Disney 
team, whose major players have been in 
their jobs less than a year? After he creates 
his chain of ESPN sports bars, just how 
much synergy will he really be able to bring 
about? After all, Disney already produces 
programs for Asc, Will Eisner be tempted 
to force-feed Disney fare to the network 
and lock out better shows? As with past 
media megamergers, this one inspired 
howls about how “synergy turns out to be 
just another word for monopoly,” in the 
words of Rutgers professor Benjamin Bar- 





“| DO!” Disney's Eisner and Cap Cities’ Murphy 





is too smart and ruthless to care if he’s liked77 





ber, writing in the New York Times. Dis- 
ney’s record of Cloroxing reality until it 
squeaks made some journalists uneasy 
with the union, triggering alarms about 
creeping infotainment and mordant spec- 
ulation about what Ted Koppel might look 
like wearing Mickey Mouse ears. 

Certainly the hearts of parents across 
the country leaped at the prospect of Sat- 
urday-morning television being turned 
over to the company that gave them 101 
Dalmatians and Aladdin. But for Eisner, 
the Disney-aBc repertoire will play on a 
much bigger stage. The company, for in- 
stance, can now take programs developed 
for the Disney Channel, showcase them 
on ABC, and then export them overseas as 
part of a package with the network’s im- 
mensely popular sports programming de- 
livered on ESPN—international marketing 
and sports both being prime items on Eis- 
ner’s agenda. 


HE WAY EISNER SPINS IT, THE 
deal with asc had its origins 
about 40 years ago, when Walt 
Disney dreamed of building a 
great theme park and needed to 
money, having already 

mortgaged his house and bet his 
life insurance. He tried NBc and css, They 
said no. ABC, however, offered $500,000 
and $4.5 million in loan guarantees. The 
two companies have sustained a casual ro- 
mance ever since. ABC seized the chance to 
broadcast Disney’s first three television se- 


raise 





exchanged vows after a short, secret betrothal 


ries; Eisner spent 10 years at the network 
starting with children’s programming and 
ending up as a senior vice president in 
charge of prime time. He says he talked 
merger a decade ago, after he joined Dis- 
ney. “It was discussed three years ago and 
two years ago and six months ago,” he says. 
“Finally we just felt the time was right for 
both companies.” 

Deals like this don’t happen by acci- 
dent, but there was a weirdly spontaneous 
feeling to the way the whole thing un- 


A SNAPSHOT 0 
CAPITAL CITIES/ABC 


BS 
cS 
. | 

ABC Entertainment with hit shows like 

Roseanne and Home Improvement and 

the top national newscast, World News 
Tonight with Peter Jennings; ABC Sports, 
including NFL Monday Night Football and 

ABC Daytime, featuring top-rated 
All My Children 


10 television stations and 
21 radio stations 


CABLE AND INTERNATIONAL BROADCAST GROUP 


-_ 
< 
” 


i 


» 


> . 
— . 
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ESPN and ESPN2 (80%) 
A&E Television (37.5%) 
Lifetime Television (50%) 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENTS 
Part owner of television production 
companies in France, Germany, 
England, Japan and Scandinavia 


Ww 

cS 

Newspapers (The Kansas City Star), 
Magazines (Los Angeles magazine) and 


trade journals including 
Fairchild Publications (W) 


. MULTIMEDIA) 


Online services, developing technologies, 
including interactive television. 
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folded. The mating dances, the number 
crunching, the legal maneuvering were 
already well under way. Each side knew 
the other company intimately. All that was 
left was for a couple of guys to bump into 
each other in an Idaho parking lot and 
decide to start playing Monopoly with real 
money. 

Of course, these weren't just any guys. 
Along with Eisner and Murphy, there was 
Warren Buffett, one of the greatest in- 
vestors of all time, with a genius for lubri- 
cating egos and for being in the right place 
at the right time. Given Eisner’s personali- 
ty, says an executive close to the deal, Buf- 
fett’s role was key. “He could deal with 
parts of Eisner that Murphy couldn't toler- 
ate,” he says. And it wasn’t just any parking 
lot. It was at a Sun Valley, Idaho, resort last 
month, where investment banker Herb 
Allen annually gathers the Men Who Own 
the Media and other titans of industry to 
play golf and go river rafting and rearrange 
the planets. 

Eisner was getting ready to leave 
when he ran into Buffett, exchanged 
some pleasantries and then popped the 
question. “Do you think asc is still for 
sale?” he asked Buffett, who ought to 
know, since he owns 13% of the company. 
As it happened, Buffett was on his way to 
meet ABC chairman Tom Murphy for a 
friendly game of golf. Just to keep things 
interesting, the would be 
rounded out by the richest man in Amer- 
ica, Microsoft chairman Bill Gates, and 
Gates’ wife. By the end of the day, Mur- 
phy had lost $2 to Buffett and $3 to Gates, 
and he had agreed to call Eisner the next 
week to plan the wedding. 

There were many reasons why the 
time was right. Murphy wanted to get out 
of day-to-day management of the company, 
yet somehow leave in triumph. Eisner, 
meanwhile, who was once happy to focus 
on creating content and leave its delivery 
to others, had found that the rules have 
changed. Deregulation will permit net- 
works to syndicate their own shows; a 
smart way for a studio to guarantee its 
access to the airwaves would be to own 
the network. 

The timing was financially right as 
well. Both Disney and Capital Cities 
ABC ran up record profits last year. A strong 
economy, low interest rates and solid cash 
flows at both companies will, according to 
Hollywood insiders, wipe away the $10 bil- 
lion debt within four years, particularly 
since Eisner has told associates this is a big 
priority. 

As it turned out, the negotiations pro- 
duced only one hitch: Eisner wanted the 
deal to be all cash; Murphy wanted Disney 
stock. A compromise was hammered out in 


foursome 











late July in which they split the difference. 
Eisner agreed to exchange each Cap Cities 
share for one share in Disney plus $65 in 
cash. For the next several days, employees 
of both companies—but fewer than two 
dozen people—worked out the final details 
in deep secrecy. That they managed to 
keep the deal quiet was testimony to the 
discretion of the negotiators, the distrac- 
tions of summer and the absence of large, 
leaky teams of expensive lawyers and in- 
vestment bankers. Eisner knew the secret 
was safe the Friday before the deal was 
announced. “I could tell that nobody knew 
about it,” he says, “when Capital Cities 
stock went down.” 


HROUGHOUT HIS TENURE AS 
chairman, Eisner has placed 
himself visibly in front of every 
success, playing host to The Mag- 
ical World of Disney on ABC, just 
as Walt did 30 years before. With 
celebrity came money: Eisner is 

said to have earned nearly half a billion 
dollars since he joined Disney in 1984, 
thanks in part to the value of the stock op- 
tions he holds. In 1993 alone, he cashed in 
options worth more than $200 million. 

When Eisner’s heart began to fail last 
summer, anxious colleagues wondered 
whether he would walk away from the 
pressures of the job. But far from making 
him sit back, bask in his wealth and take 
it easy, the illness seemed to make him 
eat better and punch harder. He exer- 
cised regularly, lost 15 Ibs. and showed no 
more inclination to name a successor 
than he had after his associate Wells’ 
death. “When you have a brush with 
death, you can approach it two ways,” 
notes a Disney executive. “You can either 
sail to Capri and take it easy, or you can 
work harder to make sure that you're not 
replaceable. Psychologically, you don’t 
want to say to yourself, ‘If I die, things 
will be fine.’ [Eisner] got terrified. He 
thought Katzenberg wanted his job. And 
he was concerned that he would not leave 
the legacy he wanted.” 

Katzenberg had approached Eisner 
even before Wells’ death, suggesting that 
he was due for a promotion. When Eisner 
made it clear that he had no intention of 
handing Katzenberg the crown, the show- 
down that followed left Hollywood gasping 
at the sight of the prince being publicly be- 
headed. Katzenberg had plenty of detrac- 
tors; he was a nudge, legendarily hard- 
working and hard to please; his record was 
far more mixed on live-action films than on 
animated features, and he lacked a feel for 
theme parks, But he was viewed as one of 
the brightest minds in the game. While the 
board was no more eager than Eisner to 
meet Katzenberg’s demands, his depar- 
ture, followed seven months later by that of 
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TV chief Richard Frank, spread the notion 
that the company was in turmoil. 

As the fairy dust flaked off the corpo- 
rate image, other setbacks seemed more 
foreboding. Euro Disney, constructed out- 
side Paris at a cost of $4.5 billion, at one 
point was reportedly losing $1 million a 
day. (It posted its first profit in the second 
quarter of this year.) Having fought to 
build “Disney's America” near the Civil 
War battlefields of Manassas, Virginia, 
Eisner came under attack from literati 
who portrayed him as the source of all that 
was venal and kitschy in American life. 


Unwilling to pay top dollar for an estab- | 


lished record company, Disney hired mu- 
sic lawyer Peter Paterno to help launch its 
Hollywood Records; in six years, the label 


has yet to produce a hit. Paterno did cause | 


a stir when he reportedly featured a dozen 
bare-breasted women on bicycles at a 
press event in London. Finally in 1993, 
when Paterno sent out marijuana water 
pipes to radio stations as a promotion, Eis- 
ner had to pull the plug. Eisner claims 
Hollywood has lost Disney only about $10 
million; insiders put the figure closer to 
$70 million. 

So here was the man who, as FORTUNE 
magazine concluded in April, had “the best 
job in the world,” coming under fire for be- 


ing at once grandiose and myopic. Having 


scooped up ABC and left his critics breath- 
less, Eisner can now sit back and relish the 
vindication. “I like the fact that we're suc- 
cessful,” he says. “I like the fact I’m not in 
the hospital. I like the fact that people are 
writing nicely about this, generally. I think 
we did the right thing.” 


And then there were the private plea- 


sures of being able to settle some old 
scores. A particularly personal and high- 
stakes confrontation posed itself with 
Katzenberg, whose new DreamWorks 
SKG—in which he is a partner with Steven 
Spielberg and David Geffen—had just 
signed a $200 million joint venture to 
make shows with asc. Though Katzen- 
berg’s loathing of Eisner is a matter of 
public record, he professes devotion to 
Cap Cities’ Iger. “We're neither insecure 
nor paranoid about the shifts that are go- 
ing on,” said Katzenberg last week. “The 
fact is, with any of these people that own 
and run the networks, if you can deliver 
the next Friends or ER, they'll buy it from 
Attila the Hun.” 

While others fretted about their posi- 
tion in the new media universe, Eisner 
quietly made more money for himself. By 
Friday, the value of his Disney shares had 
risen $16 million. All in all, not a bad 
week for a man whose father, according to 
one longtime Eisner associate, used to say 
young Michael would never amount to 
much, —Reported by Bernard Baumohl/ 
New York and Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 
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OW WHAT? WHO’S NEXT? TED 
Turner, for one, is not saying. 
“I've got a pocketful of big 
plans,” the owner of Turner 
Broadcasting said recently. 
“But I’m not going to show my 
hand. I mean, you didn’t see 
Eisenhower faxing Hitler the plans for the 
invasion of Europe.” John Malone, Ceo of 
Tele-Communications Inc., has offered to 
help Turner buy a television network, and 
Edgar Bronfman Jr., ceo of Seagram Co., 
may get a piece of that action, too. NBC 
president Robert Wright, while announc- 
ing that he thinks parent company Gener- 
al Electric plans to stand pat, coyly valued 
his network at about $11 billion, adding, 
“We just got a lot more expensive.” And of 
course everyone is watching Rupert Mur- 
doch, the envy of the media firmament, 
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With their billions (1994 revenue indicated below), the high rollers are rushing about looking for just the right match—or matches 
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ABC and CBS, suddenly the old-fashioned broadcasters look hot again 





who with a recent infusion of cash from 
MCI is continuing to march across the 
world, from Milan to Fiji. Can Barry Diller 
possibly sit it out much longer? 

In the great gamble that is the media 
business, the high rollers are in a race to get 
their chips on the table, but no one can say 
for sure which will be the winning hand— 
or even, frankly, which is the right table. 

Last week television networks were 
the hot property. No sooner had Disney 
thrown in its lot with Capital Cities/ABc 
than Westinghouse placed a bet with cBs 
to acquire the network after striking a deal 
with its president, Laurence Tisch, for 
$5.4 billion. The deals are dazzling not for 
their novelty—the mood to merge has 
been upon much of corporate America this 
year, with announced deals for the month 
of July alone totaling $50 billion—but for 
what they say about the value of networks 
in today’s marketplace. cps may be the 


third-rated network of the Big Three, but 
it is likely that one or more bidders will 
still emerge to supplant Westinghouse. 
And as Wright suggests, NBC is now look- 
ing mighty attractive. 

The appeal comes partly from the fact 
that since the networks have become minis- 
tudios under looser federal regulations that 
will allow them to syndicate 
their own studio 
bosses are calculating that 
it’s better to buy a network 
than compete with one. 
Add to that the passage of 
the sweeping telecommu- 
nications bill in the House 
last week—a final version 
has to be hammered out 
with the Senate—and big- 
ger looks better than ever. 
With whiz-bang technolo- 
video on 


shows, 


gies—interactive 
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demand, whoopee!—receding back into the 
future, the familiar and iconic television net- 
works look almost sexy. “In a cluttered land- 
scape,” says Howard Stringer, former presi- 
dent of the cps Broadcast Group, brand 
names “are going to be more important than 
ever before.” 
For years pundits had been proclaiming 
the demise of the Big 
: Three, and they will no 
doubt do so again. While it 
> is true that cable has eroded 
* broadcast viewership—AaBc, 
NBC and css_ together 
command a market share of 
only 57% as compared with 
61% just last year and 91% 
in the late 1970s—the net- 
works still reach 98% of 
American homes. Even in 
the face of declining audi- 
ences, the broadcast net 
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works are looking at their best year ever in 
terms of advertising, with an expected $5 
billion in revenues for the 1995-96 season. 
For a movie studio looking for a name- 
brand outlet for its product, the networks 
remain, as Raymond Katz, a media analyst 
at Bear, Stearns, puts it, “the most efficient 
marketing vehicle there is.” 

In reality last week’s two deals are 


more dissimilar than similar. Disney is try- | 


ing to create a vertically integrated global 
entertainment company, marrying its un- 
beatable content with asc’s wide distribu- 
tion. Westinghouse, which just last year 
entered into an alliance with 
cBs to buy several stations, is 
looking to move away from its 
stagnating defense and refrig- 
eration operations and grow 
by expanding into entertain- 
ment. If the deal goes through, 
the as-yet-unnamed entity 
will control 15 television sta- 
tions and 39 radio stations, 
with a total access of at least 
one-third of U.S. households. 
That kind of reach is why, to 
some observers, the mega- 
deals may just be beginning. 

The outlook for the success 
of the cBs-Westinghouse al- 
liance, however, remains 
murky. css stockholders should 
have no complaints: if the deal 
goes through they will receive 
$81 a share, plus add-on pay- 
ments tied to how long after 
Aug. 31 it takes to close the deal. Pretty rich 
indeed for a stock that had dipped as low as 
$50 in the past year. 

But cps is not in great shape. While 
producing impressive yields for the share- 
holders and a hefty profit for himself, 
Tisch did the opposite of diversifying his 
company: he sold off the record division to 
Sony; he watched helplessly as Murdoch's 
Fox swooped up both professional foot- 
ball and key affiliate stations around the 
country; and he has long balked at follow- 
ing the other networks into the future by 
making investments in cable or overseas 
production. In the first half of 1995, cps 
revenues tumbled 16% and profits 59%. 
As Mario Gabelli, a money manager with 
major media investments, puts it, “Larry 
has done a marvelous financial job, but 
he’s squeezed everything from CBs except 
the squeal of the hog. There was nothing 
left to sell but the company.” 

Nor has Westinghouse chairman 
Michael Jordan publicly announced any 
sort of plan to jumpstart the network. It is 
still unclear whether he intends to contin- 
ue to make significant investments in CBS 
by selling off other assets, or whether he 
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will enter a strategic alliance with another | 


player. Says Howard Stringer: “They said 
the same thing about GE when it bought 
NBC. What did GE know about broadcast- 
ing? It all depends on how Westinghouse 
manages the network.” 

In theory, though, the time has never 
been better for these mergers. The House 
last week passed the most far-reaching 
reinvention of telecommunications law in 


61 years. In addition to deregulating cable | 
prices, the bill would allow one company to | 


own television stations reaching 35% of 
U.S. households (up from 25%). Moreover, 
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THE OTHER WEDDING Westinghouse'’s Jordan and CBS's Tisch 


the House version would permit a compa- 
ny to own cable systems, newspapers, radio 
and broadcast stations and an interest in 
the local telephone company in the same 
market. Foreign-ownership restrictions 
would also be relaxed somewhat. 
President Clinton has threatened to veto 
the bill, at least partly out of concern that 


consumers would suffer from the high prices | 


and cultural limitations that sometimes 
come with big concentrations of power. 
“The good news is, these large companies 
bring the kind of horsepower, creative force 
and technological advances that one would 
hope would create a better universe,” says 
Fred Roberts, president of a Los Angeles in- 
vestment-banking firm specializing in merg- 
ers and acquisitions. “On the other hand, it’s 
going to make individuals and entrepre- 
neurs irrelevant because no one is going to 
be able to compete with these behemoths.” 
Massachusetts Representative Ed Markey, 
ranking Democrat on the House Telecom- 
munications Subcommittee, puts it this way: 
“For us to allow there to be this concentra- 
tion of media ownership would make Citizen 
Kane look like an underachiever.” 

But the best argument against fears of 
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this oligopolistic future is that today’s giants 
seem to be chasing an ever expanding mar- 
ket, never quite sure which technologies 
will come out ahead. The 500-channel 
world may not be imminent, but as new dis- 
tribution systems like digital broadcast 
satellites and digital cable come into use, 
programming outlets will multiply. TCI’s 
John Malone, who heads up what has long 
been the nation’s largest cable company, is 
choosing to highlight the red-hot Internet, 
investing in his own Internet company as 
well as the Microsoft Network. “There is a 
| growing distrust of one-way, packaged mass 
media,” says Mark Stahlman of 
New Media Associates. This 
may mean that as people be- 
come more adept at navigating 
the World Wide Web, for in- 
stance, they will be less likely to 
depend on a single source of 
fun and news. 

No matter what the future 
contours of the media industry, 
those who own and produce 
content will continue to have 
clout—the animators, the 
screenwriters, the TV whiz 
kids. To that end, Jeffrey Mont- 
gomery, CEO of Harvey Enter- 
tainment, which holds the 
trademarks for Casper and 
Richie Rich, lost no time last 
week in meeting with invest- 
ment advisers about putting 
his company on the block. Says 
he: “The good news is my com- 
| pany’s a whole lot more valuable because 

the major players need content even more.” 
| Last week, too, there were rumors that 
Turner may be trying to regain greater con- 
trol of his company. The speculation was 
that Turner, together with Bronfman, was 
hatching a deal to swap Bronfman’s Time 
Warner shares for Time Warner's holdings 
in Turner Broadcasting. 

But contrarians caution that the major 
players may have the wrong idea—that 
someone like Malone, by striking deals 
with everyone, is positioning himself better 
than is Michael Eisner, who for better or 
worse will now be tethered to aBc’s net- 
work. “The risk is that some dumb deals 
will happen just because people are feeling 
they'd better buy something,” says Tom 
Adams, a media analyst based in Carmel 
Valley, California. “It’s almost a panic out 
there,” agrees Derek Baine, an analyst with 
Paul Kagan Associates. “There’s going to be 
a lot of dealing this year.” But will the me- 
dia barons be able to recognize high cards 
when they see them? —Reported by 
Bernard Baumohl and William Dowell/New York, 
Dan Cray/Los Angeles, and John F. Dickerson and 
Suneel Ratan/Washington 
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Chevy congratulates Dale Earnhardt on his victory at the Brickyard. Monte Carlo has 
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dominated this year’s Winston Cup series and has been collecting checkered flags (16 and counting) 
speed that reaffirms its reputation as the winningest car on the NASCAR Winston Cup circuit. But 


1s always, we don’t come to places like the Brickyard just for the trophies. Between each pole, pit stop 
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Both parties flock to 
Perot’s huge political 
bash in Dallas, paying 
court to the Texan and 
his crucial following 


By JEFFREY H. BIRNBAUM 


HE SUITORS BEGAN PAYING 
court months ago. When H. 
Ross Perot stopped by Hilton 
Head, South Carolina, last year, 
his “phone pal” Lamar Alexan- 
der, the former Governor of 
Tennessee who would soon be- 
come a Republican candidate 
for President, personally rushed 
out to the airport to meet him and drive him 
to the waterside home where the Governor 
was vacationing. There, over iced tea in a 
living room overlooking Calibogue Sound, 
Alexander, in his khakis, and Perot, in his 
business suit, indulged in some plain talk. 
“Ross,” Alexander said, “if you do what you 
did last time, we'll get Clinton again.” And 
what did Perot say he’d do? “I couldn't tell,” 
Alexander says of the Texan, who has been 
similarly pitched by other Republicans. The 
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| seems to be encouraging this line. 


Governor readily admits his motives. “What 
I'm going to try to do is give the people who 
voted for him something to be for. If I do, 
then he won't have any reason to run.” And 
Alexander might be right. With more than a 
bit of coyness, Perot says, “There are ways to 
get me to go away.” 

The Republicans cannot imagine any- 
thing better than Perot going away. Bill 
Clinton cannot imagine anything worse. 
Perot—and, more precisely, the millions of 
disaffected voters who support him and 
distrust the established parties—holds the 
key to the next election. Whichever way | program, I think he’s back, [and] a three-way 
he—and they—goes will determine who | race with Bill Clinton isa harder race to win.” 
wins the White House in 1996. The proof of Not 
this will come later this week when the en- | surprisingly, 
tire G.o.P. presidential field (from Bob | then, the Pres- 
Dole to Illinois businessman Maurice Tay- | ident will be , 
lor), the Democratic leaders of the House | conspicuously é. 
and the Senate, a bipartisan mishmash of | absent from { 
Washington politicians, even Jesse Jack- | the  Perot-a- 
son, converge in Dallas for an unprece- 
dented three-day pander-ama. Each, in 
his way, hopes Perot will be all ears. 

The occasion is “Preparing Our Country 
for the 21st Century,” a convention of up to 
8,000 members of Perot’s United We Stand 
America organization, the only thing close to 
a national party to emerge from the anti- 
establishment rebellion he sparked in 1992. 
Although he will be on Larry King Live again | 
this week and has a penchant for hogging the 
limelight, Perot insists his sole duty in Dallas 
is to act as host to the visiting luminaries, all 
of whom he will introduce before they ap- 
pear at the podium. Furthermore, he no 
longer appears hell-bent on running for 
President, and is not going to form an actual 
third party. 

The Republicans are heartened by 
this subdued Perot. Many see it as 
an indication that he simply wants 
to be a player, not the player in the 
coming presidential race. Perot 


pearance of sycophancy for the opportunity 
to impress Perot right out of the race. “We're 
being used as props,” grumbles Charles 
Black, top strategist for Senator Phil Gramm 
of Texas. Still, Gramm will attend without 
hesitation. Indeed, he and front runner Dole 
see the Perot courtship as more than a three- 
day exercise. Together with Alexander, 
Gramm and Dole proudly count themselves 
as cellphone mates of the erratic billionaire. 
And according to Gramm, there is ample rea- 
son for constant communication: “If we don’t 
have a credible candidate with a credible 
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Rhetorically he asks, “Did you ever 
hear of anyone who has a [personal] 
political agenda renting a big are- 
na, attracting a crowd from 
all over the country and letting 
what could be his opponents 
speak?” And replies: “No! Surely 
that makes the point.” 

Republicans can also take heart from 
this statistic: those who voted for Perot in 
1992 constituted 13% of all who cast ballots 
for congressional candidates in 1994, when 
they went for G.o.p. House candidates 
by a two-to-one margin. Nev- 
ertheless, Republicans are 
taking no chances. A Perot 
candidacy would be likely to 
splinter their vote enough to 
elect Clinton, much as it did in 
1992. So the G.o.P. hopefuls are 
more than willing to risk the ap- 





zthon. Why should he try to placate the 
= man? Clinton’s best chance for re-election 
< is for Perot to stay mad enough at him and 
? his policies to run. And the President has 
| done plenty to make Perot angry. For a 
= long time, he abjured an idea dear to Per- 
» ot: campaign-finance and lobbying reform. 
Clinton also backed the Garr and NAFTA 
; trade agreements, which Perot despised. 

i While showing some calculated disre- 
$ spect for Perot might be good for Clinton’s 
5 ambitions, it probably is not so healthy for his 
“party. The decid- 








edly middle-class Perotistas are precisely 
the kind of voters Democrats have been los- 
ing in recent years. Says Democratic con- 
sultant Peter Feld: “This group, which was 
once thought of as a key Democratic con- 
stituency, is not a reliable group for the De- 
mocrats anymore. It’s up for grabs.” 

Some Clinton advisers believe the Pres- 
ident would be well served to reach out for 
these voters. In a startlingly 
candid memo to the President, ‘first 


disclosed by CNN and obtained by Time, 
Democratic 


pollster Stan 
argues the President “is 
fundamentally mis- 


positioned for a i, 
ae ; 
Y oe 
wey 


1996” because “downscale voters”—pri- F 
marily lower-middle-income _ workers § 
without college degrees—think Clinton has * 
failed to improve their declining economic ? 
fortunes. Greenberg warns that unless? 
Clinton wins over more of these people, 
many of whom are Perot backers, the Pres- 
ident “cannot break above 50% of the vote.” 
He concludes, “The Clinton vote is lagging < 
largely in working-class segments of the? 
electorate: white working-class women ... 
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| union members [and] working-class men.” 
Greenberg | 


The Democrats are not well positioned to 
bring Perot follow- 
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ers into their camp. They have hardly begun 
to recover from last November’s drubbing, 
and in many ways are still spiraling down- 
ward amid internal strife and organization- 
al turmoil. Worse, the party has yet to artic- 
ulate a coherent message. At a New York 
City luncheon of the party’s top contributors 
earlier this year, Democratic Party chair- 
man Christopher Dodd was asked pointed- 
ly, “What does the Democratic Party stand 
for?” Dodd’s hemming and hawing did not 
satisfy the crowd. “It soon became apparent 
that he didn’t have the answer,” recalls Gary 
Hindes, a bond broker and chairman of the 
Democratic Party of Delaware. 

A study done for Democrats this spring 
reveals that voters are able to identify Re- 
publicans as the party of the privileged, but 
are unable to say who the Democrats repre- 
sent. So dire is the Democrats’ identity crisis 
that Clinton’s Cabinet has begun to rebel, 
sometimes accusing the President of lacking 
leadership. “There’s a real crisis here,” says a 
Cabinet officer and longtime Clinton ally. 
“It’s acrisis of confidence about what the De- 
mocrats stand for and what is their guiding 
principle. The Democrats have lost confi- 
dence in themselves.” 

However, in their fight to win the Pe- 
rot vote, the Democrats might have a secret 
weapon: the Republicans. The congressional 
G.0.P.’s drive to reduce environmental, 
health and safety regulations, and their in- 
tention to cut Medicare deeper than the De- 
mocrats, has cost the Republicans popularity 
points. Surveys now show voters as likely to 
cast their ballots for a Democrat as a Repub- 
lican in congressional races; support for the 
Republican Congress has also declined about 
10 percentage points since the beginning of 
the year. Says Democratic pollster Mark 
Mellman: “Independents are more likely to 
vote against somebody than for somebody; 


the question is,Who are they going to vote | 


against? The Republicans are giving them 
lots of things to be angry and frustrated 
about.” Recent polls show citizens believe 
two to one that the country is on “the wrong 
track.” Says Frank Luntz, the Republican 
pollster who worked for Perot in 1992: While 
“the independent movement is gaining 
steam, particularly among [baby] boomers ... 
they are still there, unassimilated.” 

Clinton may make himself more Perot- 
esque by appearing, against all odds, to get 
work done. He has developed a strategy to 
use Executive Orders to make things happen 
just as Congress is expected to be seized by 


gridlock on the budget this fall. By fiat, Clin- | 


ton last week forced lobbyists who work at in- 
fluencing the Executive Branch to register 
and disclose who is paying their fees. Simi- 
larly, he intends to compel federal agencies to 
limit cigarette sales to minors and, perhaps, to 
augment the environmental protections that 
Republicans voted last week to proscribe. 
All that will be background noise com- 


pared with the unremitting fiscal conser- 
vatism that the G.o.P. candidates are likely to 
| preach to an antideficit choir of Perot back- 
ers in Dallas. The Democrats can offer only a 
cacophony of views, ranging from the leftist 
tract of Jackson to the more centrist perspec- 
tives of House minority leader Richard 
Gephardt of Missouri and Senate minority 
leader Tom Daschle. Clinton counselor 
Thomas “Mack” McLarty, relatively conser- 
vative, will stand in for the President. 
As for Perot, he is trying to play the 
humble host. “I’m a nobody from nowhere,” 





he says. “I never should have been able to do 
all the things I did. I'm not a genius. I have 
just an ordinary mind.” Really, he says, he 
hates politics. “You've got my sworn word 
that I'd rather have brain surgery without 
anesthetic than be around politics. It’s an ir- 
rational experience, it’s emotional, it’s a 
magic act—now you see it, now you don't.” 
But what if the major parties fail to measure 
up to his standards? He would run again, he 
says, “if I have to.” With reporting by 
Laurence !. Barrett, Ann Blackman, James Carney 
and Michael Duffy/Washington 





Ross Perot, Third-Party Pooper 











months. Stay tuned. ° 
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OSS PEROT KNOWS HOW TO GET THE ADRENALINE OF HIS FOLLOWERS 
flowing. Last fall, when Congress was considering a trade pact Perot de- 
spised, he threatened to form a new national party as punishment to the po- 
| litical establishment. When Congress approved GaTT anyway, chapters of 
| Perot’s United We Stand America enthusiastically prepared for a fresh adventure 
with their hero. But the quest never got under way. Perot, to the chagrin of his 
fans and in an about-face reminiscent of his on-again, off-again, on-again 1992 
presidential campaign, had come to the conclusion that it was quixotic. This 
weekend, when thousands of u.w.s.A. members convene in Dallas for what Perot 
calls “the political event of the century,” the question of a new party will be buried 
in a small Sunday workshop, from which the press will be barred. By then, many 
U.W.s.A. members will have left: The adventure has become an asterisk. 

“He’s gone the politics-as-usual route,” rails Nicholas Sabatine, chairman of 
the Patriot Party, an infant offshoot of Perot’s 1992 campaign organization. “He 


is angering a lot of his people.” Perot 
admits he is abandoning a grand 
scheme popular with many voters. 
“That everyone is for a third alterna- 
ive is obvious,” he says. “But is it the 
best thing to do? If you start a third 
party and do everything perfectly, you 
have started down a path that will 
probably take 10 years [to capture] the 
White House, the House and the Sen- 
ate, Can’t make it overnight. We don’t 
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| have 10 years.” Taming the deficit, 
- overhauling Medicare, reforming the 

The tycoon in his Dallas office last week campaign- 

finance system are too urgent, he says, and “the most constructive thing for our 

country is to revitalize the two major parties.” 

Practical considerations also played a part in Perot’s change of mind. His le- 
| gal advisers told him that election laws in most states would bar using the par- 
| ty strictly as a pressure device—that is, to offer an extra ballot line as a prize to 
| Republican or Democratic congressional candidates who toe Perot’s line. 
Meanwhile, most U.w.s.A. chapters are not up to the Herculean task of fund- 
raising and recruiting efforts that would be necessary to field their own slates 
everywhere. In fact, the organization has suffered periodically from internal 
feuds within states and from tension between local activists and national head- 
quarters in Dallas. Perot feared that a full-blown crusade would provoke more 
rivalries in the ranks and attract some eccentrics as would-be candidates. 

Besides, without a national figure at the top of the ticket, the new party 
would lack focus. And Perot has not yet decided on a second run for the presi- 
dency. He will not make that decision until he knows how much rapport he has 
with the likely Republican nominee. That, say insiders, will take about three 


—By Laurence |. Barrett 
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| THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Michael Kramer 


“Fixing Welfare Right’ 


ELFARE AS AMERICA HAS KNOWN IT SINCE THE 
Depression is just about dead and buried. The 
end game began in the Senate on Saturday, and 
the debate is already furious. Some of the pro- 
posed bill’s prescriptions, such as requiring teen mothers on 
welfare to live at home or attend school, are long overdue. 
And Bob Dole has cleverly worked to smooth the harshest 
provisions of the House legislation. The drive to cut funds to 
moms who have more kids while on welfare, for example, 
would be left for the states as an option rather than man- 
dated by Washington. That’s the good news. The rest ranges 
from moderately bad to callous and counterproductive. 

The central change involves ending welfare as an enti- 
tlement. Being poor will no longer mean automatic qualifi- 
cation for benefits, so some needy people will be ignored. 
Worse still, the entire lev- 
el of federal welfare spend- 
ing will be cut by about 
$70 billion over seven 
years, and the states will 
be spared the burden of 
contributing any money 
at all. No state is likely to 
be that cruel, but curtail- 
ing their obligations is 
stupid. Currently, states 
contribute about 40% of 
the entire pie of cash wel- 
fare assistance, and it’s 
the level of state partici- 
pation—the dollar amount 
per recipient—that now 
governs Washington’s 
piece of the total funding. 
That’s why benefit levels 
among states vary so dra- 
matically. If states are no longer required to pony up their 
own funds as a condition of federal help, the money they do 
earmark for welfare will have to compete with every other 
program. In battles like those, the politically powerless lose, 
and no group has less clout than the poor. In fact, this truism 
has already caused welfare benefits to decline about 40% in 
constant dollars over the past 20 years. States strapped for 
cash—as all of them are—cut welfare first. 

Considered together, the new bill’s changes will make a 
mockery of the proclaimed goal of “reforming” welfare by 
moving people off the dole and into work. There’s little use 
bemoaning this future; the votes are there. But there’s still a 
chance to improve the Senate bill with floor amendments. 

As an entitlement, welfare spending currently rises 
when recessions hit, which is the system’s least objectionable 
aspect. Workers laid off during hard times deserve help, and 
that assistance is usually temporary. Under the new law, 
spending won't increase during recessions (which also helps 
end the economic decline), so those most worthy could be left 
in the cold. The “contingency fund” that several Republican 
Governors favor could alleviate this deficiency. “There has to 









An Ohio welfare recipient heads home after a day of job training 


be some give in the program,” says Ohio Governor George 
Voinovich, whose own welfare reforms are among the most 
intelligent in the country. “But it takes money,” Voinovich 
concedes, “and too many in Congress, including too many in 
my own party, simply haven’ta clue about what it’s really like 
to be poor in this country. Yet if we're supposed to get seri- 
ous about getting people to work, which is what everyone 
says, then we've got to spend what it takes.” Voinovich 
would also have contingency funds available for job training 
and child care, “without which,” he says, “no serious welfare- 
to-work program can do the job.” 

The Senate bill is supposedly all about work—but that 
conceit is the biggest sham of all. On paper the bill appears 
tough: states without 50% of their welfare recipients “work- 
ing” by the year 2000 will have their federal funding reduced 
, >%. But at least 44 states, 
2 says the Congressional 
" Budget Office, which is 
= now controlled by the 
3 G.0.P., couldn’t meet that 
= goal because they'd have 
” to spend about two-thirds 

of the welfare money they 
\r get from Washington just 
bal on work programs, there- 
by leaving way too little 
for benefit payments.“ But 
that’s the least of it,” says 
Voinovich. “The critical 
questions are how to de- 
fine work and who to ex- 
empt from the require- 
ment. I mean, it’s 50% of 
what? Right now, there 
are no exemptions con- 
templated. Some of us 
think that women with kids under three years old shouldn't 
be considered in the calculation, especially since we say we 
want to promote strong families.” As for defining “work,” 
Voinovich is incensed that education programs don’t meet 
the criteria. “We're supposed to be getting these people 
work that can sustain them, but most don’t have the skills 
they need. Schooling is key. Excluding education from the 
calculus is ridiculous.” 

In theory, Bill Clinton could help. But the President who 
talks about “fixing welfare right” and who's threatening to 
disapprove bills that offend him has pointedly refused to say 
he would veto the Senate bill if it doesn’t contain the changes 
that people like Voinovich insist are “urgently needed.” And 
that’s because it was Clinton who pledged to “end welfare as 
we know it,” and Clinton who bought into the idea of reform 
on the cheap when he touted his own welfare changes: “First 
of all,” he said, “they'll save money.” The political reality, ex- 
plains a Clinton adviser, “is that people don’t understand that 
real reform requires spending more, not less, and the Presi- 
dent can’t have voters think he’s soft on welfare reform.” So 
don’t expect this Democrat to march with the poor. Cy 
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THE POLO PINPOINT OXFORD 


HOW A TRADITION BECOMES. 


Some differences between an ordinary shirt and an extraordinary 
one are apparent right away. Others make themselves known 
with time. 
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Among the immediate rewards of the Polo pinpoint oxford 
are an appearance that's visibly crisper. More correct. And the 
comfortably right fit which can be attributed to the split-back yoke, 
the tailored sleeve placket. 

It is woven in the traditional manner, but using an exceptionally 
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cloth, for an exceptionally fine hand. Single-needle tailoring with 
an unusually high number of stitches per inch, and high-luster 
buttons cross-stitched to hold their place, are further hallmarks of 
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The Polo pinpoint oxford. A tradition that looks modern once 
more. Quality that never goes out of style. 
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@ JUSTICE 


THE MATTER OF 
TIM MCVEIGH 


As lawyers prepare for an indictment, new details 
emerge about the main suspect in the bombing 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 





S HE AWAITS INDICTMENT—POSSIBLY 
by the end of this week—and a trial 
that could send him to his death, 
Timothy McVeigh leads a cramped 
and isolated life. The suspected bomber of 
the Oklahoma City federal building rises at 
6:30 a.m. in his 8-ft. by 12-ft. cell in 
the Federal Correctional Institute in El 
Reno, Oklahoma, showers, dons an orange 
jump suit. Then, as he told TIME in an- 
swers to written questions, he has nothing 








to do but read (newspapers, a biography of 
Patrick Henry) and slam a racquetball 
against the wall. 

McVeigh cannot watch TV, though it 
watches him. He is under camera surveil- 
lance 20 hours a day. He cannot even see 
anyone from his cell except the armed 
guard who sits right outside—one of three 
who keep a constant vigil. Would-be vis- 
itors are discouraged; even McVeigh’s 
lawyer, Stephen Jones, has to go through 
three layers of security to see his client. 
MeVeigh leaves his cell rarely, chained at 
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the ankles and wrists and whisked away in 
a windowless, bulletproof van to the Okla- 
homa City federal courthouse. From its 
windows, grand jurors, and perhaps even- 
tually trial jurors, can clearly see the ruins 
of the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building 
that McVeigh is suspected of having 
bombed on April 19, killing 168 people. 

It is anything but the life foreshadowed 
y 95 pages of McVeigh’s academic 
records from the Starpoint Central School 
District in Lockport, New York, near the 
Canadian border. According to the docu- 
ments Jones released to Time, McVeigh 
was a bright (IQ 128, above average), hard- 
working student who got sloppy at times 
but earned mostly A’s and B’s through high 
school, falling just outside the top 20% of 
his class, which disqualified him for the 
training he wanted as a computer pro- 
grammer. More striking are the descrip- 
tions of a likable youngster limned year af- 
ter year in the handwritten evaluations of 
his teachers. Wrote a Mrs. Lane, who 
taught the fifth grade, for example: “Tim 
has been a pleasant, cooperative boy to 
work with this year. He was an active, con- 
tributing participant in all group activi- 
ties—a real asset to this class. I'll miss him!” 

How did he turn into the gun-obsessed 
loner and right-wing drifter described in 
most reports of his activities between his 
time in Army service and the Oklahoma 
bombing? Even if his trial explores that 
subject, it is a long way off. In a preview of 
his strategy, lawyer Jones makes it clear he 
will dispute the government on every 
point—and take his time doing it. “The bot- 
tom line of our defense,” he says, “is this: 
we will concede nothing.” 

The grand jury is working against a 
deadline of this Friday for handing up an 
indictment. Jones says matter-of-factly 
that he hears it will actually come Thurs- 
day. But he plans to ask permission to pre- 
sent to the grand jury exculpatory evidence 
that he claims he and six assistants have 


im 


| dug up in their own investigation. He will 


also ask the grand jury to call more wit- 
nesses—but not McVeigh. If granted, 
Jones’ request may put off the deadline for 
indictment—for how long is uncertain. 

That would be only the first delay. 
Whenever an indictment is issued—and no 
one doubts one will be—Jones will file for a 
change of venue, contending that his client 
cannot get a fair trial in Oklahoma City. His 
first choice is Charleston, West Virginia. “I 
felt the case would have to be changed to the 
East,” he explains. “Government witnesses 
are in Washington, D.C.; Kansas, Michigan 
and Oklahoma. Charleston is about the 
same distance from all these places.” 

But if Jones cannot get Charleston—or 
even if he can and finds it an inhospitable 
venue—he rattles off list of six other cities. 
“You can always have a second change of 
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venue,” he says. Last on the list: Fairbanks, 
Alaska. Jones expects at least nine months 
to go by after the indictment before a trial 
finally begins somewhere or other. 
Meanwhile, the attorney is already de- 
veloping themes he intends to exploit at the 
trial. One is an attack on the government for 
excess zeal. “The government is as much on 
trial as my client,” says Jones. In particular, 
he assails President Clinton and Attorney 
General Janet Reno for announcing that the 
government would seek the death penalty 
“before the grand jury had heard a single 


piece of evidence,” as the lawyer wrote ina | 


letter to Patrick Ryan, U.S. Attorney in Ok- 
lahoma City. Under Justice Department 
rules, after an indictment Ryan will have to 
recommend to Reno what penalty to seek 
and wait for an official answer. Jones claims 
the Reno-Clinton calls for the death penal- 
ty—before investigators even had a sus- 
pect—violated Justice’s own rules. 

The evidence Jones wants to present to 
the grand jury this week comes from an in- 
formant who, the lawyer says, told the FBi in 
early April that he knew of a bomb plot in the 
Midwest. The attorney says he has inter- 
viewed the man, who presented a letter 





from the government granting him immu- 
nity and a list of details about a conspiracy to 
bomb a “federal court facility.” The alleged 
perpetrators of this plot were Arabs said to 
be skilled in handling ex- « 
plosives. Arab terrorists, 
of course, were the im- 
mediate targets of public 
suspicion before Mc- 
Veigh’s arrest. 

Jones further claims 
there were two explo- 
sions, meaning perhaps 
two bombs. He also says 
a law-enforcement offi- 
cial has told him a leg 
not belonging to any of 
the known dead and 
covered with camou- 
flage pants was found. 
He suggests it belonged 
to the “real” bomber, 
who failed to get away in time and blew 
himself up. Even if some or all of this can 
be proved, it does not necessarily clear 
McVeigh: there could have been two 
bombs and two bombers. 


Meanwhile, the government, which said 
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~ AWAITING HIS DAY IN COURT 


With an indictment apparently imminent, Timothy McVeigh and his lawyers are laying out his side 
of the story. TIME correspondent Patrick Cole submitted questions in writing to McVeigh, who 
replied last week but remains mum on the charges. Says McVeigh: “We'll address that one in court.” 





TEARS, THEN SMILES: Jennifer 
McVeigh after her testimony 


last week that three or four people would be 
indicted in the case, is also preparing its case. 
Timothy's sister Jennifer McVeigh testified 
for three hours to the grand jury last week, 
bursting into tears at 
least twice outside the 
sessions. She was re- 
portedly granted im- 
munity by the prosecu- 
tion; there are stories 
that she will say her 
brother roamed Mid- 
western roads in a van 
filled with explosives 
and once almost killed 
himself when he came 
close to a crash. Jones 
says if Jennifer testifies, 
“Ithink she will say 
some things helpful to the 
defense.” He puts on a 
show of being not just un- 
ruffled but also smug. He reels off names of 
famous defendants who won surprise acquit- 
tals against the seeming weight of evidence. 
If he can do the same for McVeigh, it will be 
the biggest surprise of all. —Reported by 
Patrick E. Cole/Oklahoma City 
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TIME: Do you think you can get a fair trial? 
McVeigh: No, unless the trial is held a year from now and 
there are no unfair leaks from the government in between. 


TIME: How did you feel after your arrest, as you left the 
courthouse with everyone booing and jeering? 

McVeigh: The federal agents had been there several hours let- 
ting the crowd and media build up. Twice I asked for a [bul- 
letproof] vest, but no one gave me one. When I walked out, 
the agents with me were an arm’s length away from me. I ex- 
pected to be shot and killed. 


TIME: What about the press coverage you've received? 
McVeigh: [They] take whatever the government feeds them, 
parrot it as the truth and don’t try to confirm it on their own. 


TIME: Do you consider yourself a prisoner of war? 
McVeigh: | have never stated that I consider myself a prison- 
er of war. 


TIME: Are you a member of a militia? 
McVeigh: No. 


TIME: What is your life in jail like? 
McVeigh: They treat me fair here. It’s not bad. I’ve run into 


minor problems, but all in all, the individuals are gentlemen. 


TimE: What do you do in your idle time? 

McVeigh: Well, there’s not much to do in [an] 8-by-12 cell. I 
bounce a racquetball against the wall just like in The Great 
Escape, and I read. What do I read? Anything that’s available. 


TIME: Have you talked to any family members? 

McVeigh: The Far brought my father in on the second day I 
was here to try to get me to say something. Other than that, 
it’s too much of a risk. 


TIME: Is it true that you were denied counsel three times 
when you were arrested? Will you make this an issue? 
McVeigh: It’s true that I had trouble obtaining counsel. 
Whether I'll make it an issue or not, again, we'll see in court. 


TIME: Whom in history do you admire the most? 
McVeigh: I would say the courage and bravery of the Found- 
ing Fathers. 


TIME: What is your opinion of the way the government 


handled the Waco incident? 
McVeigh: It was very poorly handled. The use of force isdef- | 
initely out of control. a 
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There’s more to the Mazda Millenia 
than meets the wallet. 


Mazda presents a new take on the old idea of getting what you pay for. 
The Mazda Millenia. A luxury sedan designed to compete with brands like Mercedes; 
BMW and Lexus. But the Millenia isn’t sold by a separate luxury division. So you 
don't pay for luxury overhead. And 


more of what you spend 





goes into what 


you drive. 


To make it feel more solid than other luxury cars, the sides of the Millenia are 
stamped from single pieces, not welded from smaller ones. The result is a fit so precise, 
body panel seams are 20% tighter than on a Mercedes C280. 

Under the hood, the Millenia S has a unique, high-output V6, up to 80% more 


powerful than ordinary engines of comparable size. And though it makes the Millenia S$ 


faster from 0 to 60 than the V8-powered BMW 530i, it actually burns less fuel.” 


To protect its passengers, the Millenia meets global safety requirements through 
1997. Naturally, dual air bags, anti-lock brakes and front-wheel drive are standard. 
And for everyday peace of mind, the Millenia comes with a 36-month /50,000- mile 
warranty and 24-hour Emergency Roadside Assistance .** 
The Mazda Millenia. Starting at just $27, 525,* one place we're sure you won't 
mind settling for less. For a free brochure, call 1-800-639-1000. mazDa 
IT JUST FEELS RIGHT. 
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mg CRIME 


Publish or Perish 


The Unabomber's treatise on society causes 
anguish at two newspapers, but may help the FBI 


By PAUL GRAY 


COLLEGE PROFESSORS 
¢ as a rule do not lead 
swashbuckling _ lives. 
But some 50 or 60 of 
them last week were 
given a chance to help 
in the pursuit of the 
? nation’s most wanted 
serial killer. The rBi gave them copies of 
the notorious Unabomber’s 35,000-word 
screed against technology, the same docu- 
ment the terrorist mailed on June 24 to the 
New York Times, the Washington Post and 
Penthouse (which had previously offered to 





publish it). Since then, both papers have | 


been fretting over the bargain the Una- 
bomber proposed: publish the tract in toto 
within three months—and promise to 
make space available afterward when re- 
quested—and he will stop sending the 
lethal package bombs that have killed three 
and wounded 23 over the past 17 years. 
Penthouse publisher Bob Guccione, mean- 
while, took out a whiny full-page ad in the 
New York Times last week to convince the 
Unabomber that publication in Penthouse 
is a respectable alternative—and to offer 
the bomber a regular column. 

The F's decision to enlist professors 
prompted the Times and the Post to print 
3,000-word excerpts of Unabomber prose, 
treating the document as an item in the 
news. That approach seems unlikely to 
mollify the terrorist— 
but it did provide the 
public with its first real 
exposure to his philoso- 
phy, which seems to 
prove a point made by 
Alexander Pope more 
than two centuries ago: 
“A little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” 

The excerpts from 
“Industrial Society and 
Its Future” bear the 
stamp of an earnest , 
thinker who has rein- 
vented the wheel and 
wonders why nobody is 
paying attention. Mod- 
ern life is hard, the 
Unabomber announces: 
“The moral code of our 
society is so demand- 


ing that no one can 
think, feel and act in a 
completely moral way. 
For example, we are 
not supposed to hate 
anyone, yet almost ev- 
erybody hates some- 
body at some time or 
other, whether he ad- 
mits it to himself or 
not.” Why are things 





so fouled up? “The in- 
dustrial revolution and 
its consequences have 
been a disaster for the 
human race.” 

The Unabomber, who 
writes as “we” though 
authorities believe he 
acts alone, complains 
that freedom of the 
press is a sham: “If we 
had never done any- 
thing violent and had submitted the 
present writings to a publisher, they prob- 
ably would not have been accepted.” 
Hence the Unabomber’s murderous logic: 
“In order to get our message before the 
public with some chance of making a last- 
ing impression, we've had to kill people.” 

On the evidence of the excerpts, the 
Unabomber is a rather bland but careful 
writer, fastidious about his grammar; 
“to be able personally to influence” is 





excerpts. For all we 

know it could wind 

up in the Internet 
next week.77 


} —Executive editor 
Leonard Downie Jr. 


his somewhat labored way of avoiding 
a split infinitive. In an- 
other passage, lambas- 
ting white liberals who 
champion black culture, 
he writes, “But in what 
does this preservation 
of African-American cul- 
ture consist? It can 
hardly consist in any- 
thing more than eating 
black-style food ...” 
The Fst is hoping 
that one of the profes- 
sors who read the man- 
uscript will remember 
a former student who 
used “consist in” when 
he meant “consist of,” 
or that some other 
grammatical tic will 
trigger an association 
leading to the Una- 














bomber’s unmasking. Mathematical code 
breaking is a far more precise science 
than detective work on language. But writ- 
ing in sufficient samples does betray 
unique characteristics, including vocabu- 
lary range, repeated sentence structures 
and preferred figures of speech. 

“Some professor, if he had this guy, 
will recognize him,” says John Douglas, a 
recently retired FBI agent 
who has been tracking 
the Unabomber since 
the late 1970s. “The 
ideas that this person 
has would not have 
changed over the years.” 
But James Alan Fox, dean 
of the College of Crimi- 
nal Justice at Northeast- 
ern University in Boston, 
is less optimistic. “His 
thoughts have probably 
developed and changed 
from the time he could 
have been in school in 
the '70s,” Fox says. “And 
how accurate are the 
memories going to be of 
those in the academic 
community who have 
encountered thousands 
of graduate students 
over the past 20 years?” 
Yet Fox does not fault the FBt’s strategy. 
“They're doing the right thing by trying 
this, he says, “but from where I sit they 
don’t look all that close to catching him.” 

In fact, notes Douglas, the FBI's efforts 
to draw the Unabomber further into a writ- 
ten dialogue may provoke him to send an- 
other bomb. “The thrill for the serial 
killer,” he says, “is manipulating and con- 
trolling the victim.” Nevertheless, the kil- 
ler’s prose does seem to be the most prom- 
ising clue in the case. Already, in ways not 
disclosed, the manuscript has helped the 
FBI refocus its search on universities in 
Chicago; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Berke- 
ley, California. Many of the Unabomber 
manuscripts were sent to professors in 
those cities, as well as to academics whose 
work or ideas are identifiable in his screed. 
Hope is keen, particularly at the Times and 
the Post, that one of the academics will 
make a connection. 

The newspapers have until late Sep- 
tember to decide whether to publish the 
bomber’s text in full or let others possibly 
perish. The Post has reportedly prepared 
type and graphics to run the document on 
seven broadsheet pages, but says executive 
editor Leonard Downie Jr., “We don’t real- 
ly know what to do. We're doing a lot of 
thinking and a lot of talking. It’s obviously 


agonizing.” —Reported by 
Wendy Cole/Chicago, Jenifer Mattos/New York 
and Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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m THE BALKANS 








THE GUNS 
OF AUGUST 





It's a whole new war—with Serbs getting the worst 
of it this time—as Croatia launches a huge offensive 


COUNTERPUNCH: Croats comfort a woman whose daughter was killed by a Serb shell 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 





OR TWO DAYS LAST WEEK, THE 
Croatian city of Knin was drenched 
in a fiery rain of artillery shells, 
mortars and bombs. The self- 
styled capital of Krajina, the strong- 
hold of nearly 200,000 rebel Serbs 
who seceded from Croatia in 1991, 
found itself the focus of a massive assault by 
the forces of Croatian President Franjo 
Tudjman. Within the first half-hour of the 
offensive, more than 200 shells fell on 
Knin. By Saturday panic had descended as 
well. As Croatian tanks began rolling 
through the streets, Knin’s Serb leaders 
placed a last-minute call to the U.N., re- 
questing the evacuation of 32,000 civil- 
ians. Then the leaders themselves joined 
the long line of cars, trucks and buses 
streaming in the direction of northern 
Bosnia. Around noon, an enormous Cro- 
atian flag, whose red-and-white checker- 
boards have long served for Serbs as a hat- 
ed symbol of Croatian rule, was hoisted 
above Knin’s 10th century citadel, once 





used as a coronation site for medieval kings. 
And then Knin appeared to give itself 
over to one of war’s more oddly languorous 
moments. The streets were deserted, apart 
from scattered corpses and rescue vehicles 
scavenging about like small birds. Aban- 
doned by the losers, as yet unoccupied by 
the winners, the city seemed lost in its 
pause, as if reflecting on the raw brutality 
with which the victors had smitten the van- 
quished. “Almost the only people remain- 
ing,” said Major Alan Balfour, a U.N. 
spokesman, “were the dead and dying.” 
In the Balkans, there is now a whole 
new war to die in. Four years after a hu- 
miliating defeat, the Croats are on the 
move with a well-trained, well-equipped 
force of more than 100,000. That is the 
largest army to fight in Europe in 50 years. 
There is a risk that the battle for Krajina 
will spin out of control and engulf the 
Balkans in a wider war, one that could con- 
ceivably draw the republics of the former 
Yugoslavia, as well as their European and 
American allies, even further into the con- 
flict. At the same time, however, there is a 
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chance—admittedly a remote chance—that 
if the Croatian offensive succeeds, a bal- 
ance of power will be achieved and four 
years of Balkan butchery will come to an 
end. In any case the Balkans have entered 
a new phase, one in which the fighting and 
the killing may for a time be more intense 
than they have been since 1992. 

For weeks Tudjman’s generals had 
been massing troops around Krajina, threat- 
ening to retake the breakaway province 
unless the Serbs agreed to rejoin Croatia. 
Then three weeks ago the Bosnian Serbs 
began attacking Bihac, a pocket bordering 
Krajina and controlled by the Muslim- 
dominated Bosnian government. The Croats 
helped the Bosnian Muslims and took two 
towns in Bosnia controlled by the Serbs. 
Following that action, the Croats seemed to 


BLITZKREIG: Croatia deployed over 
100,000 soldiers, the largest army 
fighting in Europe since World War ll 


gear up for a full-scale offensive. There was 
a brief moment of hope when the U.S. am- 


bassador to Croatia, Peter Galbraith, an- | 


nounced concessions by the Serbs. The 
U.S. had been trying to broker a peaceful 
settlement. But the moment passed; at 
5 a.m. on Friday, the shells began falling on 
Knin. 

The offensive struck along a 700-mile 
line, penetrating Krajina in 30 places. 
Tudjman threw 100,000 soldiers—the full 
battle strength of Croatia’s army—against 
about 50,000 Serbs. For the most part, the 
Croats have been armed from stocks of So- 
viet weapons that were supposed to be de- 
stroyed after the cold war but instead 
found their way to the black market or 
were sold to Croatia by Ukraine, despite 
the U.N.-mandated embargo against trad- 


Sf 
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ing in arms with the former Yugoslavia. 
“There is no stopping this now,” says one 
military expert, referring to the offensive. 
“It is what Tudjman wants and the military 
has been built to do. And they can do.” 
The Krajina army was originally ex- 
pected to employ a collapsing defense 
strategy, holding a prepared line for a time, 
then falling back to another prepared posi- 
tion until it reached an area that was final- 
ly defensible. Experts deemed it a reason- 
able strategy; not only is Krajina too large 
to defend in its entirety, but the weight of 
both geography and history were on their 
side. “They are frontiersmen,” said one 
Western diplomat in Belgrade, who point- 
ed out that Serbs were first sent to Krajina 
by the Austro-Hungarian Empire as a 
buffer against the Turks. “These guys were 
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the eternal defense.” On Saturday night, ? 
however, the situation took an unexpected 
twist when word arrived that the entire? 
Krajina Serb army seemed to have van-2 
ished. While Serb resistance could simply ~ 
have scattered in the face of the Croats’ fu- 
rious advance, the mystery of the Krajina 
army’s disappearance immediately pro- 
voked suspicions that the Croatian Serbs 
may have been headed en masse for Bosnia 
with the intention of linking up with 
Radovan Karadzic, self-styled leader of the 
Bosnian Serbs. Barely 24 hours earlier, 
Karadzic had added to his portfolio by un- 
expectedly demoting his military comman- 
der, General Ratko Mladic, and appointing 
himself supreme head of the Bosnian Serb 
armed forces. If Krajina’s 50,000 armed 
Serbs were to place themselves, even tem- 
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porarily, under Karadzic’s control, it could 
once again change the equation in Bosnia’s 
ever mutating balance of power. 

Caught between the two sides in the 
battles last week were U.N. peacekeepers. 
On Friday a Danish soldier was killed and 


two Poles were wounded 
when Croatian units be- 
gan shelling several U.N. 
observation posts. By the 
end of the week two more 
peacekeepers, both Czech, 
had been killed, and more 
than 90 U.N. soldiers had 
been detained by the 
Croats. Although there 
was no immediate Allied 
military response to the 
attacks, French General 
Bernard Janvier, head of 
U.N. troops in the former 
Yugoslavia, pledged air 
support to U.N. peace- a 
keepers who were coming under fire. A 
pair of U.S. Navy EA-6B warplanes 
demonstrated the allies’ resolve at dusk 
on Friday when they unleashed a pair of 
missiles at a Serb missile battery near 
Knin. 

The Croatian onslaught created a rift 
among NATO allies, who had only recently 
come together with a new, tougher policy 
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RESOLUTE: Tudjman is bent on 
Croatia of rebel Serbs 





toward the war in Bosnia. Earlier in the 
week the alliance had announced it would 
apply to all Bosnian “safe havens” the 
same rules it had already laid down for 
Gorazde—calling for pre-emptive air 
strikes if the areas are seriously threat- 
ened. By Thursday, the 
Serbs had apparently 
heeded the warning and 
pulled back. 

But then the Croats 
attacked, and new differ- 
ences arose. No sooner 
had bombs begun falling 
on Knin than the French 
government formally con- 
demned Zagreb’s entry 
into the war, a sentiment 
that was swiftly echoed by 
the British. The U.S, and 
Germany, however, mere- 
ly paid lip service to con- 
demning the attack and 
privately applauded the Croats for doing 
what the West has been unwilling to do for 
so long: punish the Serbs. German Foreign 
Minister Klaus Kinkel released a statement 
expressing “regret” about the offensive but 
concluded by saying, “We can’t forget that 
the years of Serb aggression ... have sorely 
tried Croatia’s patience.” Similarly, the 
Clinton Administration, which signaled its 


men, 
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ambivalence by issuing a ritual call for “re- 
straint,” pointedly noted that the Croatian 
offensive “was provoked initially by a 
Krajina Serb attack on the Muslim enclave 
of Bihac.” The Russians, who have close 
ties with the Serbs, expressed particular 
anger at the German and U.S. responses. 
The Russian Foreign Ministry declared 
that “unnamed” Western governments 
“showed solidarity with the military action 
of the Croat side.” 

Kinkel and Clinton both may have had 
a point when they implied that the Cro- 
atian Serbs courted their own fate. The 
Krajina region is, after all, recognized as 
part of Croatia, and a government has the 
right to assert its authority over its own ter- 
ritory. But in the Balkans, nothing is ever 
this simple. In 1991 Tudjman helped touch 
off the ethnic explosion that has swept 
across the entire peninsula by recklessly 
pushing his country into independence 
from Yugoslavia. Goaded by the example of 
Slovenia, the breakaway province to his 
north, Tudjman rushed to free Croatia 
without bothering even to acknowledge 
the concerns of, much less offer guarantees 
to, Serbs whose fears of Croatian brutality 
trace back to World War II, when Zagreb’s 
pro-Nazi Ustasha government massacred 
hundreds of thousands of them. 


In the climate of uncertainty and terror 


JUNE 1991 Croatia declares indepen- 
dence from Yugoslavia. 


ILY 1991 War escalates between 
Croats aad rebel Croatian Serbs. Yu- 
goslav army supports Serbs. Croats 
lose about one-third of their territory. 


Y 1992 Cease-fire brokered by 
U. N: s Cyrus Vance takes effect. 


2 Germany pressures 
European Community to recognize 
Croatia. (The U.N. follows in May.) 


WAT 1992 U.N. Security Coun- 
cil decides to send 14,000 peacekeep- 
ing troops to supervise withdrawal of 
-Yugoslav federal troops and the de- 
militarization of Serb-held enclaves. 


Y 1995 Croatia recaptures West- 
ern Slavonia from rebel Serbs. Serbs 
fire rockets into Zagreb; six killed, 
nearly 200 wounded. 


J With Bihac under attack, 
Croatian troops enter Bosnia and 
capture strategic area north of Knin. 


995 Croatia attacks Krajina. 
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that seized the disintegrating Yugoslav con- 
federation during 1991, a credible effort to 
assuage the worries of Croatia’s Serbian 
communities would have made an im- 
mense difference. But Tudjman managed 
to achieve the opposite effect, by tolerating 
and at times even encouraging his govern- 
ment’s enthusiasm for reviving the fascist 
and anti-Serb slogans that had once been 
the signature of the dreaded Ustashas. Even 
worse, when Croatian Serb communities in 
Krajina and elsewhere rebelled, Tudjman’s 
police began pushing Serb civilians from 
their jobs and communities. This early form 
of “ethnic cleansing” eventually took on a 
more chilling tone as Serbs displaced, de- 
tained or murdered entire villages. While 
the Bosnian Serbs subsequently, and right- 
ly, stand accused of the worst abuses of “eth- 
nic cleansing,” the Croats’ role in inspiring 
such atrocities should not be forgotten. 

Croatia’s ill-trained and poorly disci- 
plined troops might have held their own 
during the rebellion, but Tudjman griev- 
ously underestimated the willingness of 
the powerful Yugoslav National Army, 
controlled by Serbian President Slobodan 
Milosevic, to intervene on the side of the 
Croatian Serbs. By January 1992 the 
fighting subsided into an uneasy truce, 
and the Croats had lost roughly one-third 
of their territory. 

Now Tudjman is trying to get it back. In 
May he seized an area known as Western 
Slavonia (in the eastern part of Croatia) 
with ease from rebel Serbs, and if he wins 
back Krajina, Croatia’s borders will be 
largely restored. What the consequences of 
this effort will be depends on Tudjman’s 








own shrewdness and on the reaction of 
| Milosevic. Right now the Serbian Presi- 
| dent appears exceedingly disinclined to 
enter the war on the side of his embattled 
brethren. The rebel Serb causes in Croatia 
and Bosnia have recently fallen from his 
protective grace as Milosevic has concen- 
trated on negotiating an end to the U.N. 
sanctions that have been strangling his 
economy for the past three years. 


F MILOSEVIC DOES NOT COME TO THE 
Serbs’ aid, and if Tudjman is satisfied 
with retaking Krajina, the chances for 
peace in the region might actually be 
improved. A demonstrably strong 
Croatia could act as a counterweight 
to Serbia; a defeat for the Serbs might 
make them more amenable to negotiation; 
and a reintegrated Krajina would no 
longer be a source of instability. As Amer- 
ican and European diplomats point out, 
the map looks much simpler with Krajina 
in Croat hands, the isolated eastern en- 
claves in Serb hands and some sort of 
Bosnia in the middle, making the way to a 
settlement clearer. 

But Milosevic may not be able to stay 
aloof, and Tudjman may reach for too 
much. If the situation of the Krajina Serbs 
becomes truly dire, nationalists in Serbia 
will press Milosevic to act. “I don’t expect 
Milosevic to come to the rescue of the Kra- 
jina Serbs unless there is a barbaric mas- 
sacre or the blowing up of churches by the 
Croats,” says one State Department offi- 
cial. “That would put him under tremen- 
dous pressure.” Thousands of refugees 
now pouring into Serb-held lands in 
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NEW REFUGEES: Bosnian Muslims are not the only civilians under fire now; 1,500 shells fell on Knin on the first day of the offensive 


Bosnia could also provoke sympathetic 
outrage in Serbia. 

Milosevic’s silence up to now has fu- 
eled speculation that the two Presidents 
may have crafted a secret deal, allowing 
the Croatians to attack Krajina so long as 
they leave the Serbs in eastern Croatia 
alone. But Tudjman covets other regions in 
Croatia, and if he tries to seize those, he is 
sure to provoke Milosevic. All-out war 
would almost certainly follow, for example, 
if the offensive were to spill into the oil-rich 
and agriculturally prized region of Eastern 
Slavonia, which is now occupied by Cro- 
atian Serbs. Tudjman is tough and shrewd, 
but he has misjudged Milosevic before. 

As for the Bosnian Muslims, they have 
been expressing quiet glee at the unusual 
spectacle of Serbs suffering bombardment. 
But the Bosnians’ cooperation with the 
Croatians may be short-lived. Catholic 
Croatia and Orthodox Serbia have long 
harbored the desire to divide Bosnia be- 
tween themselves, and Bosnia’s recent 
partnership with the Croats does not 
change its vulnerability. Indeed, some 
fear that a successful Tudjman might be- 
gin divvying up Bosnia with Milosevic. 
“Every government acts only in its own in- 
terest,” said one Bosnian government offi- 
cial, who predicts that once Croatia has 
what it wants, it will eagerly turn to the task 
of carving up its newest ally. If so, that 
would be honoring a centuries-old Balkan 
tradition. —Reported by Edward Barnes/ 
Sisak, Jay Branegan/Brussels, Massimo Calabresi/ 
Vienna, Dean Fischer/Washington, Tala Skari/ 
Paris, Alexandra Stigimayer/Zagreb and Bruce 
van Voorst/Bonn 
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Rocked by Scandal 


Sampers presidency is in peril as an aide says his 
boss took campaign contributions from druglords 


By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 





YEAR HAS PASSED SINCE PRESIDENT 

Ernesto Samper Pizano of Colombia 

was first accused of taking millions of 

dollars for his 1994 presidential cam- 
paign from the cocaine-rich Rodriguez 
brothers of Cali—time enough for him to 
emerge as a strong and conscientious 
leader. A poll two weeks ago 
by Semana magazine gave 
Samper a 63% approval rat- 
ing. Last week, however, all 
that trust came unraveled. 
Explosive allegations by a 
former close aide implicated 
Samper more forcefully 
than ever, and brought the 
survival of his presidency 
into doubt. 

Media commentators 
made comparisons to Wa- 
tergate and repeated the fa- 
miliar questions from the 
1970s scandal that brought 
down Richard Nixon: What 
did the President know, and 
when did he know it? Did he 
try to cover up? Will he step 
down? 

The first victim of last 
week’s political storm was 
Defense Minister Fernando 
Botero Zea, 39, who resigned amid accu- 
sations that he had received almost $6 
million in contributions from the Cali car- 
tel when he was Samper’s campaign man- 
ager. Botero’s accuser was Santiago Med- 
ina, campaign treasurer, who was 
arrested two weeks ago after a police raid 
turned up a check made out to him by a 
cartel front company. : 

Medina, under ques- & 
tioning by investigators for 
Colombia’s independent 
chief prosecutor, Alfonso 3 
Valdivieso, not only gave up 
Botero but also claimed 
that the dirty money was 
raised with Samper’s full 
knowledge. 

Samper, 45, said he 
would answer Medina’s 
charges “one by one.” Bo- 
tero—whose father Fernando 


Botero Angulo is Colombia’s yatpiwvieso: How far up 
most famous painter—also will his probe lead? 
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denied the accusations, saying he only 
stepped down so he could devote time to 
preparing his defense. “I cannot prolong a 
situation in which my personal integrity and 
my family’s honor are questioned,” he said. 

The irony of last week’s sensational 
disclosures was that in recent months 
Botero, who was in charge of both the mil- 
itary and the national police, had been 





CLOSE RELATIONSHIP: Botero, left, and Samper confer. Despite Samper’s 
pleas, Botero resigned over the drug-tie allegations 


decimating the Cali cartel’s formidable 
drug hierarchy. Behind bars after 15 years 
of activity were billionaire Cali kingpins 
Gilberto Rodriguez Orejuela and Jose San- 
tacruz Londono. Botero’s national police 
director, General Jose Rosso Serrano, is 
said to be on the trail of the two remaining 
major Cali mobsters, Rodriguez’s younger 
brother Miguel and Helmer 
“Pacho” Herrera. 

Given Botero’s success, 
U.S. officials, who had been 
pressuring the Samper gov- 
ernment to crack down on 
the drug mafia, greeted the 
Defense Minister’s resigna- 
tion with mixed emotions. 
“This guy was pushing very, 
very hard for the right re- 
sults,” said a ranking U.S. 
policy hand. “He’s been 
very helpful.” Other U.S. 
agents, however, bolstered 
Medina’s story when they 
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found two Chase Manhattan Bank ac- 
counts in New York that appeared to be 
linked to Samper’s inner circle. Medina 
says that a Chase account was used to 
launder the Cali funds. 

The document that brought Botero 
down and damaged Samper was the record 
of a July 28 interrogation of Medina that 
was stolen or leaked from Valdivieso’s of- 
fice. In the transcript Medina says that on 
April 29, 1994, Botero gave him the go- 
ahead to seek funds from the Cali cartel to 
help pay for Samper’s campaign. Medina 
ultimately received, he said, two payments 
totaling $5.9 million. 

On May 2, Medina alleged, “I had a 
chance to talk with Mr. Samper and told 
him Mr. Botero had asked me ... to get 
these funds.” The future President, by 
: Medina’s account, “told me 
very nervously that he want- 
< ed to be on the margin of this 
¢ and that I should coordinate 
. it with Fernando Botero.” 

When Medina traveled 
to Cali to solicit the money 
; from the druglords, he as- 
serted, he repeated a mes- 
sage dictated to him by 
Botero—that “the candidate 
Samper appreciates the 
backing they offer and val- 
ues their help to gain the 
presidency.” At one point 
the drug dealers demanded 
and were given an account- 
ing of how some of the mon- 
ey was spent—signed, Medi- 
na says, by Botero. Miguel 
Rodriguez is said to have 
quipped, “This is the small- 
est but most expensive 
Botero I own.” 

With the only known allegation 
against Samper the unsupported state- 
ments of Medina, a presidential resigna- 
tion is believed unlikely. Samper has 
asked for a probe by Congress, but 
Colombian experts say so many members 
of the legislature itself are under investi- 
gation that they are unlikely to take any 
credible action against Samper. The Pres 
ident has more to fear from the scrupu 
lously honest and court-appointed chief 
prosecutor Valdivieso. 

If Valdivieso does find a smoking gun 
implicating Samper, it may be among the 
truckload of documents confiscated in re- 
cent raids against the Cali drug cartel. 
And should investigators turn up informa 
tion that forces Samper out of office, offi 
cials are mostly concerned that the 
process be calm and orderly. For every- 
one in Colombia knows that if chaos rules 
the drug mafia reigns. -Reported by 
Pamela Mercer/Bogota and Elaine Shannon/ 
Washington 
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Adoption in 
Black and White 


UI Meye Ce Meer lblecoyi mel corms tii mela au veme (erervelerme) le 
prejudice against transracial placements 


EMPTY NEST: The Coxes, in 


their Wisconsin backyard, hope 
the court will reunite them with 


the girls they have raised 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


EVERLY AND DAVID COX NEVER 
expected to make a permanent 
home for the baby girls they call 
by their initials, M.W. and T.W 

they intended only to provide fos 





ter care until the sisters’ schizo 
phrenic mother or another relative as 
sumed responsibility But that was five 
years ago, before the Coxes purchased a 
swing set, stocked their home in suburban 
Delafield, Wisconsin, with The Lion King 
Ping 


cchio and Aladdin videos, and learned 
to distinguish M.W.’s tastes (macaroni and 
cheese) from T.W.’s (jelly sandwiches, hold 
the peanut butter). It y 

lilwaukee County Human Services De 


is also before the 
partment asked the Coxes to adopt the 
girls, now 5 and 6, and the couple readily 


agreed. But on June 14, M.W. and T.W 


were removed by court order to the home 
of an aunt. Since then the Coxes have been 
allowed to see the children only once, on 
July 28, when they all dined together at a 
rib joint under the strict supervision of a 
caseworker. “We raised these girls for five 
years,” Beverly says indignantly, “and now 
I can’t even take them to the bathroom 
The reason, the Coxes believe, is that 
the girls are black and the Coxes are white 
‘The issue is biology, not race,” says Jeff 
Aikin of Human Services, which changed 
its position after the aunt demanded cus 
tody of the girls. But as Beverly remembers 
it, the aunt, who wants to care for the chil- 
dren without terminating her sister's 
parental rights, said, “I don’t want the kids 
raised or adopted in a white home.” The 
Coxes have appealed the removal order 
and phoned Hillary Clinton’s office seek 
ing support. Two weeks ago, the First Lady 
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ended her new syndicated newspaper col- 
umn with a plea for fewer restrictions on 
interracial adoptions, writing that “skin 
color [should] not outweigh the more im- 
portant gift of love that adoptive parents 
want to offer.’ 

Of the roughly 440,000 children who 
currently languish in America’s foster-care 
system, 20,000 are available for adoption 
most of them older children between the 
ages of 6 and 12. Among the adoptable chil- 
dren, 44% are white and 43% are black 
But 67% of all families waiting to adopt are 
white, and many of them are eager to take 
a black child. The hurdles, however, are of 
ten formidable. Though only three states 
Arkansas, California and Minnesota—have 
laws promoting race matching in adop- 
tions, 40 others favor the practice. 

Many of these guidelines date from the 
early “70s. when the National Association 

























of Black Social Workers condemned inter- 
racial adoption, eventually branding such 
placements “cultural genocide.” Last year 
the NABSW softened its stance to make 
transracial adoption a third option behind 
preservation of biological African-American 
families and placement of black children in 
black homes. But this racial bias has long 
been opposed by many adoption advo 
cates, who have recently found unlikely al- 
conservative Republicans 
averse to any form of racial preference and 
eager to move children off government 


lies among 


support 

This unusual coalition is pressing for 
new federal guidelines to make the adop- 
The welfare 
reform bill approved by the House in- 
cludes a financial penalty for states that 
delay or deny an adoption because of 
race, but the Senate has yet to debate the 


tion process color-blind 


‘ 


HAPPY ENDING: Patricia and Bill Mandel had no trouble gaining custody of Robyn when she 





was a crack-addicted three-day-old, but when they first tried to adopt her, the state objected 


Until the two chambers reach a 
compromise, the operative law is the 
Multiethnic Placement Act, which allows 
state when 


Issue. 


agencies to consider race 
making placements 
Meanwhile, the real-life consequences 
of the have 
emerged in a number of court battles 
Most prominent has been the case of Lou 
Ann and Scott Mullen of Lexington, Texas 
who filed suit in April to adopt two black 
ages 2 and 6, whom they have 
raised since infancy. Though Texas law 
bars race from being the determining fac- 
tor in adoption, the Mullens charge that 
caseworkers delayed the adoption in order 
to seek an African-American home. Their 
case is bolstered by a separate class action 
against the state of Texas, filed jointly by 
lawyers at the conservative Institute for 
Justice in Washington and three liberal 
Harvard law Elizabeth Bar 
tholet, Randall Kennedy and Laurence 
Tribe—that aims to have race-matching 
practices declared unconstitutional. Ar- 
Tribe: “Leaving African-American 
kids in foster care rather than allowing 


same-race requirements 


brothers 


protessors 


gues 


them to be adopted by loving parents in- 
flicts very serious harm on children 

Bill Mandel couldn’t agree more. In 
1991 he and his wife became foster parents 
of Robyn, a three-day-old, crack-addicted 
black infant who had been abandoned on 
San Francisco's Mission Street. For more 
than a year, the Mandels were never con- 
tacted by county social workers. But when 
they tried to adopt Robyn at age 14 months 
the county sought to remove the child from 
their care, citing the lack of a racial match 
The Mandels obtained a restraining order, 
then in May 1994 won the right to adopt 
Mandel has little patience for those who 
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worry about the child’s sense of identity. 
“Every parent has to address that,” Mandel 
argues, “regardless of race.” 

Rita Simon, a sociologist at the Ameri- 
can University in Washington, tracked 200 
parents and children from interracial fam- 
ilies for 20 years. In 1971 she found the 
youngsters understood their race was dif- 
ferent from that of their parents, but did 
not seem bothered by the fact. Twelve 
years later, the kids—then teenagers—per- 
ceived their parents as “very, very commit- 
ted” to informing their children about 
black issues. “They would say, “My God, 
not every dinner conversation has to be 
about black history,’” says Simon. When 
she returned again in 1991, the grown chil- 
dren told Simon, “We're not Oreos. We may 
not share the same taste in music or even 
dress like children who live in the ghetto, 
but that doesn’t make us any less black.” 

Harvard's Kennedy notes that there is 
no consensus among African-American 
parents on how to raise a child. “I’m sure 
there’s a difference between the way Jesse 
Jackson raises his kids, Louis Farrakhan 
raises his kids and my parents raised me,” 
he says. Ruth-Arlene Howe, a law professor 
at Boston College, counters that efforts to 
ensure race-blind adoptions are “a major, 
major assault on black families.” 

Try telling that to the Coxes, who 
worked hard to instill a sense of black 
identity in M.W. and T.W. They enrolled 
the girls in an interracial play group and 
an integrated Lutheran church, and were 
planning to move from their white suburb 
to a racially mixed neighborhood. But all 
that is on hold now, as the Coxes worry 
—Reported by Wendy Cole/ 
Delafield, Tammerlin Drummond/Miami and 
Sharon E. Epperson/New York 


and wait. 






























SUPER SUB: Hawkes at the helm of his Deep Flight I 





By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





OMETIME THIS FALL, IF ALL GOES — 
well, a revolutionary new undersea 
vessel will be lowered gently into 
the waters of Monterey Bay for its _—-~— 


maiden yeyage. Named Deep - 

Flight I, the 14-ft.-long, 2,900-lb. = 
vehicle is shaped like a chubby, winged tor- : = ea, 
pedo but flies like an underwater bird. ' : ~ a 


Compared with the hard-to-maneuver sub- 
mersibles that now haul deep-sea explorers 
sluggishly around the oceans, Deep Flight is 
an aquatic F-16 fighter. It can perform bar- - a 
rel rolls, race a fast-moving pod of whales or 
leap vertically right out of the sea. With a 
touch on the controls, a skilled pilot—who 
lies prone in a body harness, his or her head 





PRCLERTCI SMM Come ema ria Me ienitypieuler! 
glass nose—can skim just below the ocean's 
surface or plunge thousands of feet below. 2 

But Deep Flight 1 is just a pale prototype 
of what's to come. Back in their Point Rich- 
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Lured by the promise of major scientific breakthroughs and great m 
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neral wealth, researchers mount an assault on the bottom of thesea 









































mond, California, workshop, the craft’s de- 
signers have already drawn blueprints for 
its successor, Deep Flight II, an industrial- 
strength submersible capable of diving not 
just a few thousand feet but as far as seven 
miles straight down, to the Mariana 
Trench—the aquatic equivalent of Mount 
Everest or the South Pole or the moon. 

More than 35 years after the bathy- 
scaphe Trieste took two men, for the first 
and last time, 35,800 ft. down to the deep- 
est spot in the world—the Mariana 
Trench’s Challenger Deep just off Guam in 
the western Pacific—undersea adventurers 
are preparing to go back. Last March a 
Japanese robot scouted a tiny section of the 
bottom of the 1,584-mile-long crevasse and 
sent back the first real-time video images of 
deepest-sea life. And in laboratories 
around the world, engineers are hard at 
work on an armada of sophisticated craft 
designed to explore—and in some cases ex- 
ploit—the one great unconquered place on 
earth: the bottom of the sea. 

The irony of 20th century scientists 
venturing out to explore waters that have 
been navigated for thousands of years is 
not lost on oceanographers. More than 100 
expeditions have reached Everest, the 
29,028-ft. pinnacle of the Himalayas; 
manned voyages to space have become 
commonplace; and robot probes have ven- 
tured to the outer reaches of the solar sys- 
tem. But only now are the deepest parts of 
the ocean coming within reach. “I think 
there’s a perception that we have already 
explored the sea,” says marine biologist 
Sylvia Earle, a former chief scientist at the 
National Oceanographic and Atmospheric 
Administration and a co-founder of Deep 
Ocean Engineering, the San Leandro, Cal- 
ifornia, company where construction of 
Deep Flight I began: “The reality is we 
know more about Mars than we know 
about the oceans.” 

That goes not only for the sea’s utter- 


| and—because of the expense—with con- 
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most depths but also for 
the still mysterious mid- 
dle waters three or four 
miles down, and even for 
the “shallows” a few hun- 
dred feet deep. For while 
the push to reach the very 
bottom of the sea has fired 
the imagination of some of 
the world’s most daring ex- 
plorers, it is just the most visible 
part of a broad international effort to 
probe the oceans’ depths. It’s a high- 
sea adventure fraught with danger, 


troversy as well. 

But the rewards could be enormous: 
oil and mineral wealth to rival Alaska’s 
North Slope and California’s Gold Rush; 
scientific discoveries that could change our 
view of how the planet—and the life-forms 
on it—evolved; natural substances that 
could yield new medicines and whole new 
classes of industrial chemicals. Beyond 
those practical benefits there is the intan- 


exploring earth’s last great frontier. 

There's a lot to explore. Oceans cover 
nearly three-quarters of the planet's sur- 
face—336 million cu. mi. of water that 
reaches an average depth of 2.3 miles. The 
sea’s intricate food webs support more life 
by weight and a greater diversity of ani- 
mals than any other ecosystem, from sul- 
fur-eating bacteria clustered around deep- 
sea vents to fish that light up like Times 
Square billboards to lure their prey. Some- 
where below there even lurks the last cer- 
tified sea monster left from pre-scientific 
times: the 64-ft.-long giant squid. 

The sea’s economic potential is equally 
enormous. Majestically swirling ocean cur- 
rents influence much of the world’s weath- 
er patterns; figuring out how they operate 
could save trillions of dollars in weather-re- 
lated disasters. The oceans also have vast re- 
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Kaiko 

ey 
A two-stage 
fobot that is 
tethered to the 
surface. Kaiko 
explored the 
Challenger 
Deep last 
March. It 


stopped at 
35,798 ft., an 
arm's jength 
short of the 
Trieste's 
record, 


20,000 ft 


Amphipod Clams _— Hydrothermal 
Vents 


Proof that there 
is life at the 
very bottom of 
the sea, 

this 2-in. 
crustacean 
was found 
36,200 ft. 
down in the 
Mariana 
Trench 


Colonies of 
these mollusks 
grow near life- 
sustaining 
hydrothermal 
vents. The 
deepest known 
population of 
clams was 
recently found 
off Japan at a 
of 


depth 
20,886 ft 





Manganese Sperm Tubeworms 
Nodules Whale 

These Commonly The world’s Found only 
superheated found at deepest diving near vents in 
structures form depths of mammal, it the Pacific 
in regions 14,000 ft. to weighs as Ocean at an 
where the sea 17,000 ft., much as 60 average 
floor is these potato- tons and has of 7,300 ft. 
spreading, size nuggets been recorded these 8-in.- 
at depths are nich in iron, at depths as long organisms 
anywhere from copper, cobalt, great as have no 
2,600 ft. to manganese 8,000 ft mouths. They 
20,000 ft. and nickel. get their energy 


from bacteria 
af that live in 
their stalks. 


serves of commer- 


erals, including 
nickel, iron, man- 
ganese, copper and 
cobalt. Pharmaceu- 
tical and biotech- 
nology companies 
are already analyz- 
ing deep-sea bacte- 
ria, fish and marine 
plants looking for 
substances that they 
might someday turn into 
miracle drugs. Says Bruce Robi- 
son, of the Monterey Bay Aquar- 
ium Research Institute (MBARI) 
in California: “I can guarantee 
you that the discoveries beneficial 
to mankind will far outweigh those of the 
space program over the next couple of 
decades. If we can get to the abyss regular- 
ly, there will be immediate payoffs.” 

Getting there, though, will force ex- 
plorers to cope with an environment just as 
perilous as outer space. Unaided, humans 
can’t dive much more than 10 ft. down— 
less than one three-thousandth of the way 
to the very bottom—before increasing 
pressure starts to build up painfully on the 
inner ear, sinuses and lungs. Frigid sub- 
surface water rapidly sucks away body 
heat. And even the most leathery of lungs 
can’t hold a breath for more than two or 
three minutes. 

For these reasons the modern age of 
deep-sea exploration had to wait for two 
key technological developments: engineer 
Otis Barton’s 1930 invention of the bathy- 
sphere—essentially a deep-diving tethered 
steel ball—and the invention of scuba 
(short for “self-contained underwater 
breathing apparatus”) by Jacques-Yves 
Cousteau and Emile Gagnan in 1943. 
Swimmers had been trying to figure out 
how to get oxygen underwater for thou- 


cially valuable min- | 


Deep-Sea 
Cod 


These fish, 
found at 
4,600 ft., 
resemble their 
shallow-water 
felatives, but 










sands of years. Sponge divers in ancient 
Greece breathed from air-filled kettles; 
bulky-helmeted diving suits linked by hose 
to the surface first appeared in the 1800s. 
But it wasn’t until scuba came along that 
humans, breathing compressed air, were 
able to move about freely underwater at 
depths of more than 100 ft. 

Even the most experienced scuba 
divers rarely venture below 150 ft., howev- 
er, owing to increasingly crushing pressure 
and the laborious decompression process 
required to purge the blood of nitrogen 
(which can form bubbles as a diver returns 
to the surface and cause the excruciating 
and sometimes fatal condition known as 
the bends). And pressurized diving suits 
make it possible for humans to descend 
only to 1,440 ft.—far short of the deepest 
reaches of the oceans. 

Underwater vehicles date back at least 
to 1620. But it wasn’t until Barton’s bathy- 
sphere came along that scientists could de- 
scend to any respectable depth. The Bathy- 
sphere eventually took Barton and zoologist 
William Beebe to a record 3,028 ft., off 
Bermuda. But it wasn’t at all maneuver- 
able: it could only go straight down and 
straight back up again. Swiss engineer Au- 
guste Piccard solved the mobility problem 
with the first true submersible, a dirigible- 
like vessel called a bathyscaphe, which 
consisted of a spherical watertight cabin 
suspended below a buoyant gasoline-filled 
pontoon. (A submersible is simply a small, 
mobile undersea vessel used for science.) 

The Trieste, which took U.S. Navy 
Lieut. Don Walsh and Piccard’s son 
Jacques into the Challenger Deep, was 
only the third bathyscaphe ever built, and 
unlike modern submersibles—which bris- 
tle with advanced underwater cameras, 
grabbers, collection baskets and manipula- 
tor arms—it carried nothing but its passen- 
gers. Its mission was to test whether hu- 
mans could reach the abyss, the first step 
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FANGTOOTH 
2,600 ft.-5,000 ft. 
Up to 10 in. long 


SEA MONSTERS 


Creatures that live in the 


Wetesimeenele rere 
below the surface have 
evolved bizarre traits to 
help them survive, 
including flat, crushproof 
forms: glow-in-the-dark 
skin; translucent bodies 
PreMHienmitgiiiitea tices 


toward developing a fleet of manned sub 
mersibles. “At the time, people were still 
flying across the Atlantic in prop planes,’ 
recalls Walsh, now a consultant on under- 
water technology. “Criticizing the Trieste 
mission for not carrying cameras and other 
instruments is like chastising the Wright 
brothers for not carrying passengers.’ 

In the wake of Trieste’s successful dive, 
the number of submersibles expanded dra 
matically. The Woods Hole Oceanograph- 
ic Institution’s workhorse, the three- 
person Alvin (still in operation), was 
launched in 1964. And the first robots 
on-a-tether—the so-called remotely oper- 
ated vehicles, or ROVS—were developed 
several years later. The Soviet Union, 
France and Japan began building their 
own submersibles, either for military or 
scientific reasons, and for the first time sci 
entists could systematically collect ani- 
mals, plants, rocks and water samples 
rather than study whatever they could 
dredge up in collection baskets lowered 
from the surface 

Thus began a remarkable period of un- 
dersea discovery that transformed biology 
geology and oceanography. Scientists have 
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HATCHET FISH 
1,000 ft.-5,000 ft. 
Up to 5 in. long 


2,000 ft.-6,600 ft. 
Up to 5 ft. long 


started to understand, for example, how 
year-to-year changes in wind patterns and 
ocean currents that lead to phenomena like 
the Pacific’s El] Nino can not only devastate 
populations of commercially valuable fish 
but also trigger dramatic shifts in weather 
patterns. Oceanic fluctuations over much 
longer time scales, combined with major 
currents like the Gulf Stream, may start 
(and bring to an end) planet-wide climatic 
changes like the Ice Ages. 

Scientists have also learned that far 
from being a flat, featureless plain, the sea 
floor is rent and wrinkled with a topogra- 
phy that puts dry land to shame. Not only 
do the seas hold canyons deep enough to 
hide the Himalayas, but they are also the 
setting for what is by far the largest geolog- 
ic feature on the planet: a single globe-cir 
cling 31,000-mile-long mountain range 
that snakes its way continuously through 
the Atlantic, Pacific, Indian and Arctic 
oceans 

When geologists first visited the mid- 
ocean range in the late 1970s, they were 
convinced that it supported the then new 
theory of plate tectonics. According to this 
theory, the surface of the earth is not a sin 
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gle, rocky shell but a series of hard “plates,” 3 
perhaps 50 miles thick and up to thousands 
of miles across, floating on a bed of partly 
molten rock The mid-ocean ridges gec lo. 
gists argued, were likely locations for plan 
etary crust to be created: the new plate ma-: 
terial would be pushed upward by forces* 
from below before it settled back down to, 
form the sea floor 

Rock samples from the Atlantic section 
of the range—which, when examined close- 
ly, proved to be newly formed—provided 
striking evidence that the theory is correct 
But an even more dramatic confirmation 
came from the Pacific, where black clouds of 
superheated, mineral-rich water were dis- 
covered from chimney-like 
mounds on the sea bottom—evidence that 
the rocks below still carried tremendous 
heat from their relatively recent formation 

These hot gushers, now known as hy- 
drothermal vents, have since been found in 


spewing 


many parts of the world, and because they 
occur at average depths of about 7,300 ft., 
oceanographers have been able to visit and 
study a dozen of them. The vents are es 
sentially underwater geysers that work 
much the same way Old Faithful does. Sea- 


DEEP-SEA SHRIMP 
6,600 ft.-9,900 ft. 
Up to 6 in. long 


water percolates down through cracks in 
the crust, getting progressively hotter. It 
doesn’t boil, despite temperatures reach 
ing up to 750°F, because it is under terrific 
Finally, the hot water gushes 
back up in murky clouds that cool rapidly 
dumping dissolved minerals including 
zinc, copper, iron, sulfur compounds and 
The material 
as “black 
smokers nicknamed Godzilla 
ers 148 ft. above the bottom) 

The chemistry of the vents has pro- 


pressure. 


silica, onto the ocean floor 
hardens into chimneys, known 


(one tow- 


vided answers to questions that have per- 
plexed scientists for years. For example, 
marine geochemists could never under 
stand why the amount of m 
relatively constant, 
even though the element is continually 


nesium in 
seawater remained 
eroding into the oceans from dry land. 
Now they know that magnesium is com- 
plete ly 


es thro 


stripped from seawater as it pass- 


1 the hot rock 
in the oceans will do every 10 


something all 
the water 
million years 


While 
fascinatir 


academics think of the vents as 
iatural chemistry labs, capital- 


ists view them as mini-refineries, bringing 


ANGLERFISH 
2,600 ft.-9,800 ft. 
Up to 1 ft. long 


GULPER EEL 
2,000 ft.-6,600 ft. 
Up to 5 ft. long 


valuable metals up from the planet's interi 
or and concentrating them in convenient 
locations. Oceanographers long 
known that parts of the Pacific sea floor at 
depths between 14,000 ft. and 17,000 ft 
are carpeted with so-called manganese 


have 


DEEP DIVER Earle has logged more than 
6,000 hours, including a 1,250-ft. plunge 
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CRANCHIID SQUID 
1,600 ft.-6,600 ft. 
8 in. long 


nodules, potato-size chunks of manganese 
mixed with iron, nickel, cobalt and other 
useful metals. In the 1970s, Howard Hugh 

es used the search for nodules as a cover for 
building the ship Glomar Explorer, which 
was used to salvage a sunken Soviet sub 
Now several mining companies are draw 

ing up plans to do with more up-to-date 
equipment what Hughes only pretended 
to do. 

If the discovery of the vents was a ma- 
jor surprise, scientists were astonished to 
learn that at least some of these submerged 
hot, sulfurous 
bear more than a passing resemblance to 
hell—are actually bursting with life. No 
body had invited biologists along to study 
the vents because nobody imagined there 
would be anything to interest them. But on 
a dive off the Galapagos in 1977, re- 
searchers found the water around a vent 


gey: ers—whose environs 


teeming with bacteria and surrounded for 
dozens of feet in all directions with pecu- 
liar, 8-in.-long tube-shaped worms, clams 
the size of dinner plates, mussels and at 
least strange pink 
skinned, blue-eyed fish 


Recalls biol 


one specimen of a 


ist Holger Jannasch, at 





MARIANA TRENCH 


Ocean surface 


| 36,100 ft. 
(11,000 m) 


Woods Hole in Massachusetts: “I got a call 
through the radio operator at Woods Hole 
from the chief scientist ... who said he had 
discovered big clams and tube worms, and I 
simply didn’t believe it. He was a geologist, af- 
ter all.” Disbelief was quickly replaced by in- 
tense curiosity. What were these animals 
feeding on in the absence of any detectable 
food supply? How were they surviving with- 
out light? The answer, surprisingly, had been 
found by a Russian scientist more than 100 
years earlier. He had shown that an under- 
water bacterium, Beggiatoa, 
lived on hydrogen sulfide, a 
substance that is highly toxic to 
most forms of life. The bacteri- 
um was chemosynthetic—as 
opposed to photosynthetic— 
getting its energy from chemi- 
cals rather than from the sun. 
The bacteria around the 
vents, in turn, were living in- 
side the mollusks and worms, 
breaking down other chemi- 
cals into usable food—an eco- 
logical niche nobody had sus- 
pected they could fill. Many 
biologists now believe that the 
very first organisms on earth 
were chemosynthetic as well, 
suggesting that the vents may 
well be the best laboratory 
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available for studying how life on the plan- 
et actually began. 

Do scientists expect even more sur- 
prises as they venture farther below the 
surface? The question is a crucial one, as 
both scientists and policymakers debate 
the finances of deep-sea exploration. Most 
everyone acknowledges that there is some 
value in studying the oceans. It’s expen- 
sive, though, and because of generally tight 
budgets, even the few existing manned 
submersibles (which in any case are rated 





SUBMERGED GEYSER A scientific probe monitors a 2-ft.-high “black 
smoker,” testing the hot, mineral-rich water spewing from below 
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only for depths above 20,000 ft.) often have 
to sit idle. Building more strikes some as a 
waste of money. 

That includes some scientists. Although 
he has never been to the very deepest 
trenches, ocean explorer Robert Ballard of 
Woods Hole, who is best known for discov- 
ering the wreck of the Titanic in 1985, is con- 
vinced that the action lies in the relative shal- 
lows. “I believe that the deep sea has very 
little to offer,” he says. “I've been there. I've 
spent a career there. I don’t see the future 
_ there.” The French have decid- 
2 ed not even to bother trying to 
* break the 20,000-ft. barrier 
2 the range of their deepest-div- 
ing submersible, the three-per- 
> son Nautile. Says Jean Jarry, 
8 director of the Toulon-sur-Mer 
research center of IFREMER, 
France’s national oceano- 
* graphic institute: “We think 
that’s a good depth because it 
> covers 97% of the ocean. To go 
beyond that is not very inter- 
esting and is very expensive.” 

But that attitude is far 
from universal. _ Biologist 
Greg Stone, of the New Eng- 
land Aquarium in Boston, 
compares reaching the deep- 
est abyss with Christopher 





TUBE WORMS FROM HELL Scientists were amazed to discover 8-in.-long worms and other animals living in hot, sulfurous waters 


Columbus’ search for the New World. 
“Why should we care about the deepest 
3% of the oceans, and why do we need to 
reach it?” he asks rhetorically. “For one, 
we won't know what it holds until we've 
been there. There will certainly be new 
creatures. We'll be able to learn where 
gases from the atmosphere go in the 
ocean. We'll be able to get closest to where 
the geological action is. We know very lit- 
tle about the details of these processes. 
And once we're there, I'm sure studies will 
open up whole sets of new 
questions.” 

Only the richest countries 
can afford to explore these 
questions, of course, and while 
most expeditions are made up 
of scientists from many lands, 
the world’s deep-sea powers 
the U.S., France, Japan and, 
until economic troubles all but 
ended its program, Russia—are 
always aware of who's ahead in 
the quest for the bottom. At the 
moment, it’s probably Japan, 
not least because of the tri- 
umphant touchdown in the 
Challenge Deep last March of 
its 10.5-ton, $41.5 million Rov 
called Kaiko. The Japanese got 
into ocean research well after 


the French, Americans and Russians. But 
the country has made up for lost time. Says 
Brian Taylor, a marine geologist at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii and a sometime visiting 
scientist at the Japan Marine Science and 
Technology Center (jAMSTEC): “The Japan- 
ese are on the leading edge.” 

The Japanese, to be sure, are always in- 
terested in new market opportunities. But 
they have a more compelling need to un- 
derstand the ocean floor: the southern part 
of the island nation has the bad luck to sit 





DEEP-SEA ICONOCLAST Though Ballard found the sunken Titanic, he’s 
now convinced that the deepest part of the ocean isn’t worth visiting 
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on the meeting place of three tectonic 
plates. As these plates grind against each 
other, they generate about one-tenth of the 
world’s annual allotment of earthquakes, 
including plenty of lethal quakes like the 
one that killed 5,500 people in Kobe in Jan- 
uary and the famous 1923 Tokyo temblor in 
which more than 142,000 perished. 

The desperate need to anticipate fu- 
ture quakes is one reason JAMSTEC built the 
Shinkai 6500 submersible, which can go 
deeper than any other piloted craft in the 

world. On its very first series of 
3 1991, Shinkai 
* found unsuspected deep fis- 
2 sures on the edge of the Pacif- 
~ ic plate, which presses in on 
* the island nation from the 
east. The vessel has also dis- 
covered the world’s deepest 
known colony of clams (at a 
depth of more than 20,000 ft.) 
and a series of thickly populat- 
ed hydrothermal vents. 
Unlike the French and 
some Americans, though, the 
Japanese feel a need to go all 
the way to the deepest reaches 
of the ocean. A case in point 
was Kaiko’s dive to the bot- 
topm of the Challenger Deep. 
JAMSTEC watched 


missions im 


engineers 
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anxiously on a video screen, the robotic craft 
spent 35 min. at a depth of 35,798 ft.—2 ft. 
shy of Trieste’s 1960 record. But during that 
brief visit, Kaiko saw a sea slug, a worm and 
a shrimp, proof that even the most inhos- 
pitable place on earth is home to a variety of 
creatures. Next winter Kaiko will return to 
the deep to look for more signs of life. 

Japan’s latest success adds fuel to yet 
another debate about deep-sea explo- 
ration. Some scientists insist that remote- 
controlled, robotic craft are no substitute 
for having humans on the scene, Says 
MBARI's Robison: “Whether you're a geol- 
ogist or a biologist, being able 
to see with your own eyes is vi- 
tal. That’s a squiffy-sounding 
rationalization, but it’s true.” 
There are other advantages 
too, he notes, “The human eyes 
are connected to the best 
portable computer there is [the 
brain]. And when things go 
wrong, a person can often fix 
them faster, more easily and 
more efficiently than a robot 
can. Look at the Hubble Space 
Telescope repair mission.” 

But others argue that ro- 
bots—whether tethered, like 
Kaiko or untethered, like the 
new generation of  au- 
tonomous underwater vehi- 
cles known as AUvs—can do 
the job just as well. Not only 
are they much cheaper to 
build and run than human-op- 
erated submersibles, but they 
can also work for long periods 
under the most hazardous of 
conditions. Moreover, remote- 
ly operated vehicles such as 
Kaiko put scientists on the 
scene, at least in a virtual 
sense, through video images piped in real 
time through the fiber-optic cable. Re- 
searchers can gather around a monitor 
and discuss what they are seeing without 
distractions. “You're focused,” says Bal- 
lard. “You're not thinking, ‘Is there 
enough oxygen in here? I’ve got a head- 
ache. I just hit my head. I’ve got to go to 
the bathroom.’” 

The cheapest way to explore the ocean 
floor, however, may be with the free-float- 
ing Auvs, which can roam the depths with- 
out human intervention for months on 
end. Although they cannot yet provide 
real-time pictures, they can stay on the bot- 
tom as long as a year, patiently accumulat- 
ing data. Two American AUvs—a govern- 
ment- and university-funded craft called 
Odyssey and Woods Hole’s Autonomous 
Benthic Explorer—have just completed 
tests off the coast of Washington and Ore- 
gon. Eventually, fleets of these robots 
could communicate among themselves to 








provide information in the most efficient 
way, periodically surfacing to beam their 
data to researchers on shore. 

Most scientists think the ideal solution 
would be to use a mix of all three types of ve- 
hicles. There is no shortage of designs—but 
many may never be built. Even Japan’s JAM- 
sTECc, whose constantly growing research 
budget is reasonably secure for now, has its 
limitations. In the event of a severe econom- 
ic slump, says Takeo Tanaka, a planning of- 
ficial for the agency, “we may not be able to 
get funding for new deep-sea probes.” 
France has no plans to build more manned 


submersibles—and in fact may ask for sup- 
port from other European Union countries 
to help subsidize its own program, turning a 
national effort into a consortium much like 
the European Space Agency. 

And in the U.S., once the leader in 
deep-sea research, the future looks bleak. 
The Federal Government is giving less and 
less money to civilian scientists, while the 
military considers mines in shallow waters 
a much greater threat than Russian sub- 
marines. Laments Trieste veteran Walsh: 
“If Lhad seen a Russian footprint instead of 
a fish on the bottom, the program might 


| have gotten more support.” 


Even without further budget cuts, 
oceanographers are being forced to look for 
private funding to bolster their programs. A 
fifth of France's present oceanography bud- 
get comes from renting out the country’s ex- 
pertise. The Nautile, for example, was hired 
to retrieve artifacts from the Titanic in 1987, 
and last year the Roederer Champagne 









SELF-STARTER The Autonomous Benthic Explorer is one of a new 
class of robots that can prowl the seas without human intervention 
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company paid IFREMER for an ultimately un- 
successful attempt to find the sunken air- 
plane of French author and aviator Antoine 
de Saint-Exupéry. 

In the U.S., the most innovative new de- 
signs in underwater craft are coming from 
such private companies as Deep Ocean En- 
gineering. Founded by marine biologist Ear- 
le and British engineer Graham Hawkes in 
1981 (they married in 1986 but have since di- 
vorced), the firm designs and builds under- 
sea-exploration vehicles on commission, 
mostly for the oil and gas industry, various 
navies, universities and even film crews. The 
two Deep Flight I vehicles, which 
Hawkes began with the company 
but completed independently, 
were financed by several film 
and television firms and Scientif- 
ic Search Project, a marine-ar- 
chaeology company. 

Paradoxically, forcing sub- 
mersible design into the compet- 
itive marketplace may prove to 
be a boon to underwater re- 
search. A new version of Shinkai 
6500 would cost perhaps $100 
million and require a new surface 
ship as well. Says Hawkes, who 
designed Deep Flight and will 
put it through its initial paces: 
“That’s so expensive that they'll 
only build one, which means it 
could only be in one place at a 
time.” Deep Flight, he says, could 
cut through this impasse. “If 
we're successful, it will show that 
we can access the bottom of the 
ocean in vehicles costing $5 mil- 
lion. They're so small and light, 
you can send them anywhere.” 

Hawkes’ eventual goal is to 
give away the plans for Deep 
Flight I free to anyone who 
wants them. When Deep Flight IIis finished, 
he hopes, trips to the deepest abyss could be- 
come almost routine. Today, the larger craft 
is still looking for a patron, but Hawkes is un- 
daunted. “We'll get the funding,” he ‘says 
confidently. “After all, one Deep Flight costs 
less than what you need for an America’s 
Cup campaign—and the payoff is 10 times as 
rewarding.” 

He is probably right. Despite the budget 
cuts, despite the inhospitable environment, 
despite the pressing danger, there is little 
doubt that humans, one way or the other, are 
headed back to the bottom of the sea. The re- 
wards of exploring the coldest, darkest wa- 
ters—scientific, economic and psychologi- 
cal—are just too great to pass up. Ultimately, 
people will go to the abyss for the same rea- 
son Sir Edmund Hillary climbed Everest: 
because it’s there. —Reported 
by Andrea Dorfman/San Leandro, Irene M. 
Kunii/Toyko, Alice Park/Woods Hole and Tala 
Skari/Paris 
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The film world embraces a bonanza of new talent 
from Taiwan, Hong Kong and mainland China 
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By RICHARD CORLISS 


N LOCATION IN A HAND- 
some old villa in Wujiang 
City, 10 miles from Su- 
zhou in eastern China, 
Chen Kaige is shooting 
Temptress Moon. The film 
crew, a tight team of 20 
or so artisans, is being entertained by the 
Chinese actress Gong Li and Hong Kong 
heartthrob Leslie Cheung, both of whom 
starred in Chen’s 1993 hit, Farewell My 
supa TV remote 
and pretends it’s a telephone (“Wei? 
Wei?”—“Hello?”), then playfully runs it 
under a prop man’s arm as if she were a 
beautician 


Concubine, Gong Li 


with an electric shaver 
Cheung swaps airy gossip with visitors 
but promptly falls into his silky, sulky 
character when Chen calls him to shoot 


Even the finicky director agrees it is per 


Director Chen 
Kaige (Farewell 
My Concubine) 
showcases Gong 
Li, right, in 
Temptress Moon, 
set in Shanghai 
before the 
revolution 


fect the first time. “One-take Leslie!” the 
crew exclaims, as Cheung bows. 

In Lewistown, Montana, John Woo is 
shooting a spectacular explosion scene— 
his directorial calling card in many apoc- 
alyptic action movies (The Killer, Bullet in 
the Head, Hard Boiled) before he emi- 
grated from Hong Kong to Hollywood in 
1992. During a break in filming Broken 
Arrow, which stars John Travolta and 
Christian Slater and is to be 20th Century 
Fox’s Christmas release, Woo casts his eye 
over the hundreds of technicians and 
ponders the contrasts in moviemaking be- 
Asia and America. “The crew is 
four or five times as big her 


tween 
"he says 
“There are many more special-effects ex- 
perts. The shooting takes much longer 
And the catering! In Hong Kong we have 
only a lunch box for meal breaks. Here we 
have turkey, seafood, steaks—everything.” 

Chen and Woo are separated by 10 
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time zones and vast differences in man- 

power and cuisine. Chen is making an art 2 
film he hopes will be popular, Woo a pop- = 
ular film he hopes will be artful. Both are ¢ 
spearheading the most adventurous, fas- 3 


cinating movie movement of the ‘90s: 
Chinese films from the People’s Republic, 
Hong Kong and Taiwan 

In the real world, these three entities 
are making one another nervous. Maoist 
China, threatened by Taiwan’s robust 
economy and the blooming of individual 
liberty, is punishing any country that even 
considers a two-China policy. Hong Kong 
looks edgily toward June 30, 1997, when 
the British will 
crown colony over to the People’s Repub- 
lic, and back to June 4, 1989, when Deng 
Xiaoping crushed the Tiananmen Square 
revolt. Officially, China and Taiwan are 
enemies, and China and Hong Kong are 
siblings about to be reunited. Practically 


government hand its 










speaking, everyone does business with 
everyone else—especially movie business. 
Hong Kong films use mainland locations; 
Taiwanese companies co-produce P.R.C. 
Hong Kong actors 
shuttle from one venue to the other 
relatively free form of cultural exchange. 

In the reel world, Western cinephiles 
have a three-China policy. They embrace 
mainland dramas by artists like Chen and 
Zhang Yimou (Raise the Red Lantern). 
They are beguiled by the 
domestic comedies of Ang Lee (The 
Wedding Banquet, Eat Drink Man 
Woman) and impressed by the daunting 
meditations of Taiwanese master Hou 
Hsiao-Hsien (Good Men Good Women). 
And they get their giddy thrills from the 
wild Hong Kong action films featuring 
Jackie Chan and Chow Yun Fat, who 
are two of the world’s top movie stars 
Chinese pictures cannily appeal to audi- 


films; Chinese and 
Itsa 


Taiwanese 


ences of every brow—high, middle or no. 

The trend has been percolating for 
about a decade. In 1985 Chen's Yellow 
Earth, in a sensational debut at the Hong 
Kong Film Festival, heralded the emer- 
gence of a pristine, passionate intelli- 
gence in cinema from the People’s Re- 
public. The following year, Woo’s A Bet- 
ter Tomorrow infused amazing camera 
dexterity into Hong Kong martial-arts 
movies; it also introduced Chow Yun Fat 
as the brooding, brutal antihero and 
Cheung as his sensitive counterpart. 
Meanwhile, Jackie Chan was cementing 
his international reputation for 
of preternatural derring-do. Last year 
Drunken Master II was his first film to be 
widely released in mainland China. It was 
the year’s biggest hit there, outgrossing 
the Hollywood smash The Fugitive 

Now the three-China trend has be- 
come something of a Hollywood mania. 


stunts 
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Who is directing Sense and Sensibility, 
the Jane Austen story that will bring: 
Emma Thompson and Hugh Grant to 
theaters this Christmas? Why, Taiwan's? 
Ang Lee. Who was this year’s winner of 
the mtv Lifetime Achievement movie? 
award? Jackie Chan, who recently signed 
a three-picture deal with New Line Cine- = 
And who presented the prize? < 
Quentin Tarantino, Mr. Hot Hollywood. 
Tarantino, whose Reservoir Dogs was 
in part inspired by the Hong Kong thriller 
City on Fire, will distribute Wang Kar- 
wei'’s delicious romance, Chungking Ex- 
press, in the U.S. under the banner of Mi- 
ramax Films. Ringo Lam, director of City 
on Fire, is one of several Hong Kong di 
rectors who have taken career-enhance 
ment meetings with Hollywood studio 
bosses. Woo hopes to find a suitable U.S 
project for his friend Chow. “A few years 
ago, the attitude here was that Hong 


ma, 











Kong~—and Asia in general—made noth- 
ing but ‘chopsocky’ films,” says Christo- 
pher Godsick, Chow’s co-manager, who, 
as a William Morris agent, helped bring 
| Hong Kong to Hollywood. “It took a bit 
| of education to shift that around. As John 
Woo became more accepted, it opened 
| up opportunities for others.” 

The Asian invasion continues on the 
art-house front. No serious festival is 
| complete without several pictures from 
the three Chinas—five features, for ex- 
ample, out of the 20 screened at the 1995 
New Directors/New Films showcase in 
New York City. Zhang’s Shanghai Triad 
will open the New York Film Festival 
next month. The recent Asian American 
International Film Festival in New York 
City was top-heavy with films from 
Cannes. For eight years the Film Center 
at the School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago has programmed well-attended 
Hong Kong seasons, some of which have 
traveled to New York and Atlanta. 

This week a month-long Festival 
Hong Kong begins in New York City, 
with 11 features on show. The martial 
arts are almost musical in Wong Jing’s 
The New Legend of Shaolin, a Jet Li 
vehicle with a very Hong Kong form of 
father-son bonding: Dad performs the 
dread No Shadow Kick, while the kid 
catches a housefly in his chopsticks and 
eats it. Butterfly Lovers, a Romeo-and- 
Juliet fable of love beyond death, has the 
hurtling story sense and virtuoso tracking 
shots that are the trademark of veteran 
Tsui Hark, director of the dazzling 
Peking Opera Blues and producer of 
Woo’s breakthrough films. Peter Chan’s 
He’s a Woman, She’s a Man is a cute 
| Tootsie retake, with Cheung as a put- 
upon songwriter, the voluptuous, vol- 
canic Carina Lau as his pop-singer girl- 
friend, and star-is-born ingenue Anita 








Ang Lee, who 
beguiled 
audiences with 
The Wedding 
Banquet and Eat 
Drink Man 
Woman, is filming 
Austen's Sense 
and Sensibility, 
starring Emma 
Thompson (left, 
with Gemma 
Jones) and 
Hugh Grant 
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Hong Kon 


Ingenue Anita 
Yuen has her 
breasts bound 
with tape in 


preparation for 
a scene in 
Peter Chan’s 
He’s a Woman, 
She’s a Man, a 
cute retake on 
Tootsie in which 
she playsa 
perky fan who 
dresses up as 
a boy 


Yuen as the perky fan who dresses as a 
boy and moves in with them. 


ONG KONG FILMS 
don’t carry chips on 
their shoulders,” says 
Peter Chow, who 
worked as Hark’s pro- 
ducer and currently 
runs Festival Hong 
Kong. “They know what they’re there 
for—entertainment. So they go out of 
their way to entertain the audience.” In 
its desire to please, its assured technique 
and its aversion to onscreen dawdling, 
Hong Kong cinema is very much like 


what has made the island colony of just 
over 6 million people the world’s third 
largest producer of movies, after India 
and the U.S. 

But even a prolific industry is 


not always flush. For 25 years, Hong 
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Kong was the one free movie market 
whose local product consistently out- 
grossed the big Hollywood imports. In 
the past two years, that has started to 
change. Receipts for Hong Kong films 
have dropped 30% at Hong Kong the- 
aters, with viewers lost to American 
movies, home video and that Asia-wide 
cultural virus known as karaoke. 

One reason: many of the locally 
made movies are getting stale and slap- 
dash. “Films are being made faster and 
less expensively than before,” says Bar- 
bara Scharres, director of the Film Cen- 


| ter in Chicago, “and there’s a big copycat 
| trend. My friends in the Hong Kong film 
Hollywood's in its olden Golden Age. Itis | 


industry attribute this to anxiety over 
1997. Everybody wants to make money as 


| fast as possible, with an eye to getting out 


if they have to—or if they can.” 

Will Hong Kong cinema follow the 
example of Australia, whose most promi- 
nent directors (Peter Weir, George 
Miller, Gillian Armstrong, Phillip Noyce) 
found moviemaking homes in America? 
Or will the annexation of Hong Kong, as 
some experts think, make it the movie 
capital of the world’s most populous na- 
tion? “By 1997 some filmmakers will 
have been absorbed into Hollywood,” 
says Norman Wang, a New York-based 
film publicist and one of the Hong Kong 
industry's sagest insiders. “The directors 
who remain will have a larger market, 
the China market.” 

John Woo thinks the communists will 
not want to kill a cash cow like the Hong 
Kong movie business and that local 
moviemakers will adapt. “In the first few 
years there may be panic and chaos,” he 
says, “but the people will learn to fit into 
the new system very fast. They'll figure 
out what the new government is going to 
be, and they'll find a way to keep making 
their own movies.” Jackie Chan, who is 
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loved in all three Chinas, doesn’t worry 
about his fate. “But if I were a young di- 
rector,” he adds, “I wouldn’t make a 
movie called June 4th.” 

What is odd about Hong Kong films 
is that no director has made a movie 
about the June 4 massacre or, with rare 
exceptions, any other touchy subject in- 
volving China's internal carnage. There 
have been some cross-national romantic 
comedies: Mary from Beijing with Gong 
Li, The Bodyguard from Beijing with Jet 
Li. And in the futuristic action film Exe- 
cutioners—a kind of anti- Waterworld di- 
rected by Johnny To and Ching Siu Tung 
and slated for showing at Festival Hong 
Kong—a lack of water forces people to 
riot, and troops fire on the protesters. 
There is a Tiananmen metaphor for 
those who look. And after 1997, some 
Chinese censor probably will. 

Most hot political issues, in fact, are 
left to filmmakers inside China. Farewell 
My Concubine, Zhang’s To Live, Tian 
Zhuangzhuang’s The Blue Kite, Gu 
Rong’s Unwelcome Lady and Jiang Wen’s 
In the Heat of the Sun have boldly dra- 
matized the fratricidal madness of the 
Cultural Revolution. The directors have 
paid for their bravery, finding their work 
censored or themselves unemployed. Gu 
submitted his film eight harrowing times 
before it was approved. Jiang tried dis- 
tracting the on-the-set censor by casting 
him in Heat of the Sun. But he still had to 
fight for over a year before his film was ap- 
proved, with cuts. It opens in China next 
week. 

The Chinese censor knows these pic- 
tures are salable products elsewhere, so 
even if he bans them at home he allows 
them to be shown in festivals and com- 
mercially abroad. This is the new dictum 
in China: dissident citizens are exiled; 
dissident films are exported. Says Chen, 
whose Concubine was shown cut at 
home and whose 1991 Life on a String 
has yet to be released there: “I am a Chi- 
nese director who finds himself making 
films for the international market.” 

Because Chen’s Temptress Moon, 
like Zhang’s Triad, is set in Shanghai be- 
fore the 1949 revolution, both directors 
can expect their new films to be seen in 
China. But what can these profligately 
gifted filmmakers do next? Perhaps emi- 
grate to America, where they can join 
John Woo and Ang Lee in showing Hol- 
lywood how to blend film technique with 
personal fire. But to do so would be to re- 
nounce the people, problems and land- 
scape they have devoted their careers to 
putting eloquently on film. Maybe they 
should move down to Hong Kong in 
1997, and hope for the best. —Reported 
by Georgia Harbison/New York, Jeffrey Ress- 
ner/ Los Angeles and Mia Turner/Beijing 
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Life Along the Catwalk 


A smart, droll oo follows a young designer as he 
prepares the show he hopes will conquer Seventh Avenue 


By MARTHA DUFFY 





CCORDING TO HIS DOTING MOTH- 

er, little Isaac Mizrahi delighted 

in the daisies on a pair of her 

mules when he was four. A few 

years later, he regularly pinched cash 
from his parents’ dressing table while 
they slept and used it to buy fabric at a 
Brooklyn dry-goods emporium. At 17 he 
whipped up a special purple suit to wear 
on his first trip to Paris. No surprise, 
then, that young Isaac became a success- 
ful fashion designer whose business 
straddles youthful downtown chic and 
conservative uptown department stores. 
Now 33, Mizrahi is the subject of Un- 
zipped, one of the smartest and most en- 
tertaining documentaries to come along 


in years. Unzipped is seen that 
Robert Altman’s fashion fizzle, Ready to 
Wear, should have been: funny, succinct 


and modestly instructive about a fairly | 


recondite business. 

The movie follows the designer as he 
prepares his fall 1994 collection. He is 
starting from behind. Critics trashed his 
previous collection, and he feels skinned 
by all the negative comment. Mizrahi is a 
witty, self-aware fellow, and his running 
commentary on his work life is often hi- 
larious. He goes to see Nanook of the 
North, Robert Flaherty’s classic 1922 
documentary about Eskimos, and de- 
cides he wants to design only fur pants. 
He interviews hopeful models, although 
when his show finally opens, he seems to 
have hired only superstars like Naomi 
Campbell and Cindy Crawford. Working 
with Eartha Kitt, who wears his finery 


| Gaultier’s 








when she performs, he nuzzles her over- 
wrought lapdog and remarks, “It’s al- 
most impossible to have any style at all 
without the right dogs.” 

It’s all smart and glib and redolent of 
the kind of backchat—over the top or be- 
low the belt—that fuels the fashion biz. 
“It’s so major!” gushes Polly Mellen, cre- 
ative director of Allure. The result could 
be trivial if director Douglas Keeve were 
not also focusing on Mizrahi’s gathering 
nerves. The low point comes when a 
staffer brings in a copy of Women’s Wear 
Daily that headlines the latest from Jean- 
Paul Gaultier, the tallest tree in Mizrahi’s 
particular sector of the fashion forest. 
revelation? Eskimo chic. 
Mizrahi throws the paper on the floor. 

Mizrahi and Keeve were lovers dur- 


ing the filming, and the director has 
made wise use of their intimacy. Inter- 
spersed with the narrative are clips from 
home movies made during Mizrahi’s 
boyhood, anecdotes from his mom and 
shots from favorite movies and TV 


shows. Mizrahi adores Mary ‘Tyler 
Moore, and when the new collection is a 
hit, he throws his hat in the air just the 
way Mary Richards does in the MTM 
credits. This is the first time out for 
Keeve as director, and he does a poised 
job of presenting a warts-and-all por- 
trait—Mizrahi the show-off, proud of 
every clever phrase he coins, and 
Mizrahi the serious craftsman, deter- 
mined to build on his considerable gifts. 
Show-off and craftsman have one thing 
in common: they're both catnip to the 
camera. Unzipped could be the genesis of 
a second line forMizrahi. vi 
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HELL TO PAY: Quaid, Aull and Roberts bring off a good-natured empowerment play 


@ CINEMA 


Everybodys Good Girl 


When a self-sacrificing woman discovers that her husband is 
a philanderer, it is time to regroup back at the ranch 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





ELL, YES, EDDIE (DENNIS 
Quaid) is having an extra- 
marital affair. And, yes, his 
wife Grace (Julia Roberts) 
finds out about it. And, for sure, there’s 
hell to pay before they sort of sort it out. 

But Something to Talk About is not 
your typical adultery comedy, all farcical 
fizz and frenzy. Written by Callie Khouri, 
it is another empowerment play, like her 
Thelma and Louise. That, however, was 
a high-concept piece, two girls enjoying 
the boyish pleasures of a crime-and- 
bonding spree. This film is harder to de- 
scribe (almost the highest praise you can 
offer a movie these days ), but it is equal- 
ly good-natured and perhaps more intri- 
cately subversive in its assault on Ameri- 
can patriarchy. 

When Grace’s marriage heads south, 
she packs up her daughter and heads 
home to the family horse farm and a con- 
frontation with the past that made her 
what she is—a woman too emotionally 
guarded and self-denying for her own 
good. Dad (Robert Duvall) is the soft- 
drawling dictator of a prosperous do- 
main. Mom (Gena Rowlands) is the per- 
petual placater, for whom niceness is a 
moral imperative. Big Sister (Kyra Sedg- 
wick) has a tough but funny tongue and, 
one guesses, a damaged soul. 

And Grace? Grace is simply beside 
herself. At her genteel woman’s club she 
asks anyone else who has been sleeping 
with her husband to please identify her- 
self. She also airs all the ladies’ sexual se- 
crets. The uproar is hilarious. Back at the 
ranch, she asserts herself—and the reali- 
ty principle—more hesitantly. 


She’s always been everybody's good 
girl, sacrificing her dreams (she wanted to 
be a veterinarian) to others’ expecta- 
tions—marriage, motherhood, working 
in the family business. Her husband’s 
philandering having broken this unwrit- 
ten contract with convention, she is free 
to re-examine her options. In the process 
she undermines her father’s authority, 
encourages her mother to join the revo- 
lution and, finally, goes back to school 
and, possibly, into a more realistic rela- 
tionship with her now chastened mate. 

Seems to you you've heard this song 


before? Yes. But it is very sweetly sung | 


here. Khouri writes characters, not 
tracts; dialogue, not bumper stickers; 
and she has the good sense to let the men 
have their say—notably Eddie, who 
makes Grace understand that her dis- 
traction contributed to his wanderlust. 
The director, Lasse Hallstrom (My 
Life as a Dog), is an unobtrusive crafts- 
man who lets his actors breathe in an 
easy, unforced way, as if they were en- 
gaged not in a movie but in real lives. 
Roberts’ willowy vulnerability and 
watchful intelligence have never been 
shown to better advantage. And Row- 
lands is simply great in ascene where she 
breaks the silence of the years in a richly 
emotional encounter with her husband. 
It is not, mostly, about anger; it is about 
self-astonishment—at all she had inside 
her; at her unexpected (and scary) brava- 
do in letting it out. Her performance is 
emblematic of a movie that, a few 
sideslips into familiar sentiment aside 
(they usually involve Grace’s child, 
played by Haley Aull), never lets its po- 
litical correctness interfere with its de- 


light in human incorrectness. s | 
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Outlawed! 


Indian censors consign a 
searing biopic to the shelf 
By RICHARD CORLISS 





APE VICTIM. MARAUDER. MUR- 
derer. Superstar! Phoolan Devi, 
an outcast Hindu woman, be- 
came a folk hero as head of a 
band of outlaws preying on India’s cor- 
rupt élite. Part Joan of Arc, part Ma Bark- 
er, on Feb. 14, 1981, she staged her own 
St. Valentine’s Day massacre, leading the 
slaughter of 22 villagers she suspected of 
aiding her enemies. Yet her surrender, in 
1983, was on her own terms, to the 
cheers of 10,000 supporters. On her re- 
lease from prison last year, three political 
parties asked her to run for office. 
Bandit Queen, written by Mala Sen 
and directed by Shekhar Kapur, is a vi- 
brant, instructive document with a fierce 
star performance by Seema Biswas. The 
film has an Indian heart but a Hollywood 
pulse; it moves with the fevered outrage of 
an Oliver Stone melodrama—Natural 
Born Killers meets 
Heaven and Earth. 
Most Indian movies 
are either humid 
musical fables or 
languid art films in 
the Satyajit Ray 
mold. Bandit Queen 





saultive experience, 
blistering with ripe 
obscenities, the fron- 
tal nudity of its star and three stark scenes 
in which Phoolan is raped—enough to 
have the film banned 10 times over in a 
country where a bare shoulder can send 
the censors frothing. 

Bandit Queen was indeed banned. 
But Kapur believes that the censors, who 
demanded 25 significant cuts, have an- 
other agenda: “To them the film’s most of- 
fensive aspect is its depiction of the caste 
system. To expose this hierarchy of in- 
equality is the worst sin I’ve committed.” 

Devi, who sued to stop a Toronto Film 
Festival screening of Bandit Queen, has 
since settled with the producers and, says 
Kapur, “now stands by the film.” But the 
Indian government would not grant her a 
passport to attend the U.S. premiere. 
American filmgoers can see an exciting 
movie that brings Devi's story to life with 
passion but without passing judgment. In 
India, though, a venal game is being 
played: the upper-class guardians of pub- 
lic morality who once defamed this low- 
caste rebel are now ensuring that Bandit 
Queen remains an untouchable. a 


INDIAN UPRISING: 
Biswas as Devi 

















WINNERS OF SILVER LIONS 1995 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING FESTIVAL: CANNES 


TIME is proud to be media 
sponsor of the International 
Advertising Festival, Lions 95 


Press & Poster Awards. 


The Silver Lions winning 
entries, published here, were 
selected in Cannes, France on 
June 20th by a distinguished 
panel of international judges 
and were selected from a 
record 4,338 entries from 


around the globe. 


TIME congratulates the 
recipients of the Silver Lions, 
and all those who took part 
in this prestigious advertising 


festival. 
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A Voice Out of Reykjavik 


Icelandic singer Bjork crosses musical and geographical 
boundaries with her exhilarating new album, Post 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


H GOOD, WE’RE ESCAPING,” 


cries Bjérk, grabbing a bag of 


hot microwaved popcorn and 

heading out the door of the win- 
dowless corporate meeting room. The 
Icelandic singer-songwriter (her name is 
pronounced Bee-yerk) has been cooped 
up in the Beverly Hills offices of 
her record company most of the 
day. Bjérk likes her freedom. 
One hearing of her new album, 
Post, provides admirable dem- 
onstration of that: it’s a twirling, 
uninhibited mix of songs—for ex- 
ample, the delightfully raving or- 
chestral number It’s Oh So Quiet 
or the pulsating clubland dance 
songs like Enjoy and the moody 
ballads like Possibly Maybe. This 
woman was not made for offices. 
She needs space, she needs hot 
microwaved popcorn, and she 
needs outta here 

She is happier half an hour 
later, as she glides into the Polo 
Lounge of the Beverly Hills Ho- 
tel. She says she’s never been to 
a place so “posh” before, and the 
palpable glamour of the room, 
buzzing with dealmakers, seems 
to amuse her. A pianist is playing 
Gershwin songs as Bjork takes a 
seat at a table and divulges to a 
reporter her secret way of get- 
ting quicker service at snobby 
restaurants. Recently, when she 
was eating out, Bjork explains, “I 
had an apple in my bag, and so I 
picked it up and started eating it. 
There was a waiter there like 
this!”—she snaps her fingers. “So 
if you bring your own sandwich 
and you start eating it, they'll 
come quickly.” 

Bjork is fizzing with gently off-center 
stories and observations. At one point 
she says she believes in fairies. At anoth- 
er she says her green wrinkly dress, 
which is fastened at the shoulder with a 
safety pin, is made of something called 
“Belgian envelope paper.” She is a de- 
lightfully luminous presence. Maybe it’s 
her accent. Her voice has a musical lilt, 
and her statements often end with an 
upward lift, as if she were asking a ques- 
tion. Then again, maybe her otherworld- 


liness has something to do with Iceland. 
Her ex-husband is named Thor (her cur- 
rent boyfriend, a British songwriter and 
performer, is named Tricky). She says 
Icelanders, partly because they live in a 
spacious, underpopulated country, are 
more attuned to nature and spirituality. 
| She also admits, however, that “Ice- 
| landic people think I’m. strange.” 


44\'m a single mother. I'm a 
workaholic. [But] people look at 
me as being more ethereal. 77 





OTHERWORLDLY: Bjork commands a throaty soprano voice, 
gorges on popcorn—and believes in fairies 


Bjork—her last name is Gudmunds- 
dottir, but she rarely uses it—was born in 
Reykjavik in 1965. Her mother is a stu- 
dent of homeopathy and a teacher of the 
Japanese martial art aikido, her father is 
the head of Iceland’s electricians’ union. 
Bjork began making records in the "70s, 
before she entered her teens. In the late 
’80s she began to get international atten- 
tion as the lead singer for the arty Ice- 
landic rock band the Sugarcubes (Thor 
was the guitarist). In 1993 she left the 
band and released her first major-label 
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solo album, Debut, a somewhat haphaz- 
ard collection of experimental pop songs. 
It sold about 3 million copies worldwide. 

Her new release is more striking and 
mature. Bjork has a throaty soprano ca- 
pable of jagged growls and golden, pure 
vocal thrusts. Over the years she has 
gained more control of her voice and is 
now more able to style her songs to con- 
vey specific ideas and emotions rather 
than just giddiness and vocal virtuosity. 
In The Modern Things she sings the 
word irritating in a way that is amusing- 
ly abrasive to the ear, drawing the note 
out scratchily. She shows restraint on 
the balmy, restful Headphones, her 
voice barely above a whisper for much of 
the song. In one line of Hyper-Ballad, 

she sings with a seemingly per- 
verse sort of joy of the liberating 
nature of suicidal fantasies: 
“Imagine what my body would 
sound like/slamming against 
those rocks.” 
Everyone has odd thoughts 
e now and again, but Bjérk’s are 
2 odder than most. Will I die with 
5 my eyes closed or open? What if 
3 “baby” skyscrapers grew up like 
* people? Bjérk takes such 
® things—ideas that ordinary 
© brains and functioning industri- 
al societies tend to filter out—and 
turns them into song. “Who 
knows what’s going to happen?” 
she sings in Possibly Maybe. 
“Lottery or car crash/ Or you'll 
join a cult.” 

To Bjork, these thoughts are 
merely the normal by-products 
of an active mind. Now 29, she 
lives in London, has a nine-year- 
old son by Thor named Sindri 
and considers herself a well-ad- 
justed person. “My best friends 
think of me as very down to 
earth, practical, very hardwork- 
ing,” she says. “If something 
needs to get done, I’m organiz- 
ing it—get the flat or organize a 
party, whatever it is. I’m a single 
mother. I’m a workaholic. [But] 
people look at me as being more 
ethereal and mystical.” 

After she finishes her tea, Bjork 





| gets up from the table and purrs down 


a staircase toward the exit. She’s hum- 
ming Gershwin’s Someone to Watch 
Over Me. An interesting selection. 
Bjork may appear to be wispy and vul- 
nerable, but anyone who has the 


determination to leave her band, her 


country and a spouse named Thor and 
succeed in becoming a self-made in- 
ternational pop star hardly needs a 
guardian. —Reported by 
Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 














Advertisement 


New device tums any 
electrical outlet into 


a phone jack 


Engineering breakthrough gives you = 
unlimited phone extensions without 
wires or installation fees 


ou don’t have to have a teenager to 

\ Aa having extra phone jacks. 

Almost everyone wishes they had more 
phone jacks around the house. 

When | decided to put an office in my 
home, I called the phone company to find 
out how much it would cost to add extra 
phone jacks. Would you believe it was $158? 


No more excuses. 
Today, there are a 
thousand reasons to 
get an extra phone jack 
and a thousand excus- 
es not to get one. Now 
an engineering break- 
through allows you to 
add a jack anywhere 
you have an electrical 
outlet. Without the 
hassle. Without the ex- 
pense. And without 
the miles of wires. 


Like plugging in an 
appliance. Now you 
can add extensions 
with a remarkable new 
device called the Wire- 
less Phone Jack. It 
allows you to convert 
your phone signal into 
an FM signal and then 
broadcast it over your 
home's existing elec- 
trical wiring. 

Just plug the trans- 
mitter into a phone 
jack and an electrical 
outlet. You can then 
insert a receiver into 
any outlet anywhere in 
your house. You'll be 





able to move your phone to rooms or areas 
that have never had jacks before. 
Clear reception at any distance. The 
Wireless Phone Jack uses your home's exist- 
ing electrical wiring to transmit signals. This 
gives you sound quality that far exceeds cord- 
less phones. It even exceeds the quality of pre- 
vious devices. In fact, the Wireless Phone Jack 
has ten times the pow- 
er of its predecessor. 
Your range extends 
as far as you have elec- 
trical outlets: five feet 
or five hundred feet. If 
you have an outlet, 
you can turn it into a 
phone jack—no matter 
how far away it is. The 
Wireless Phone Jack’s 
advanced companding 
noise reduction fea- 
tures guarantee you 
crystal-clear reception 
throughout even the 
largest home. 
Privacy guarantee. 
You can use The Wire- 
less Phone Jack in any 
electrical outlet in or 
around your home, 
even if it's on a differ- 
ent circuit than the 
transmitter. Each Wire- 
less Phone Jack uses 
one of 65,000 different 
security codes. You can 
be assured that only 
your receiver will be 
able to pick up trans- 
missions from your 
transmutter. 













Unlimited extensions—no monthly 
charge. Most phone lines can only handle 
up to five extensions with regular phone jacks. 
Not with the Wireless Phone Jack. All you 
need is one transmitter, and you can add as 
many receivers as you want. Six, ten, there’s 
no limit. And with the Wireless Phone Jack, 
you'll never get a monthly charge for the ex- 
tra receivers. 

Works with any 
phone device. 
This breakthrough 
technology will 
fulfill all of your 
single-line phone 
needs. It has a spe- 
cial digital interface 
for use with your 
fax machine or mo- 
dem. You can even 
use it with your an- 
swering machine 
just by plugging it 
into the Wireless 
Phone Jack receiver. 
Special factory- 
direct offer. To 
introduce this new 
technology, we are 
offering a special 
factory-direct pack- 
age. For a limited 
time, the transmit- 
ter is only $49. One 
transmitter works 
an unlimited num- 
ber of receivers 




















: The Wireless Phone Jack lets 
priced at $49 forthe you add a phone, modem, 
first one and $39 for fax machine or answering 


each additional re- 
ceiver, Plus, with 
any Wireless Phone Jack purchase, we'll throw 
in a phone card with 30 minutes of long dis- 
tance (a $30 value) for only $9.95! 

Try it risk-free. The Wireless Phone Jack 
is backed by Comtrad’s exclusive 30-day risk- 
free home trial. If you’re not completely satis- 
fied, return it for a full “No Questions Asked” 
refund. It is also backed by a one-year manu- 
facturer’s limited warranty. Most orders are 
processed within 72 hours and shipped UPS. 


Wireless Phone Jack transmitter $49 $4 S&H 
Wireless Phone Jack receiver ......... $49 $4 S&H 
save $10 on each additional receiver—$39 


30-minute long distance phone card.......$30 
$9.95 with Wireless Phone Jack purchase 


machine almost anywhere. 


Please mention promotional code 019-TM-1300. 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours day 


800-992-2966 
aa = & 


To order by mail, send check or money order for the total 
amount mcluding S&H (VA residents add 4.5° sales tax), Or 
charge it to your credit card by enclosing your account num- 
expiration date. 





2820 Waterford Lake Drive, Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 




















THE KINKS OF HUNGARY: Codrescu conflates legend and 
scholarship to produce a tale of metaphorical vampirism 


@ BOOKS 


Gothic Whoopee 


Dracula was a pussycat compared with 
this woman and her horrific beauty secrets 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


UROPE’S BENCHMARK BLOOD- 
sucker is generally considered to 
be Vlad the Impaler, an inspira- 
tion for Dracula. Andrei Codres- 
cu’s novel The Blood Countess (Simon & 
Schuster; 347 pages; $23) offers an 
equally unattractive alternative: Eliza- 
beth Bathory, a 16th century Hungarian 
tyrant alleged to have killed 650 girls in 
the belief that bathing in their blood 
would preserve her youth and beauty. 
Though never tried for mass murder, 
Bathory is said to have been confined to 
a room of her castle, where after five 
years she died in 1613 at the age of 47. 

Why is such an outrageous character 
not better known? According to Codres- 
cu, more than three centuries of Hungar- 
ian governments have suppressed the 
records to protect the national reputa- 
tion. One Dracula was enough. But Tran- 
sylvania-born Codrescu may be blowing 
paprika in the eyes of history. A professor 
at Louisiana State University, a poet and 
a guest commentator on National Public 
Radio, he also edits the literary magazine 
Exquisite Corpse. The name is pinched 
from an old surrealist parlor game in 
which verse and drawings are collaged 
from players’ contributions. 

The Blood Countess shows signs of 
that pastime. Codrescu mixes amor- 
phous bits about the Hungarian State 
Archive with speculations surrounding 
Bathory. He further conflates legend and 








> scholarship through his 
fictional Drake Bathory- 
Kereshtur, a descendant 
of the countess who lives 
in the U.S. and craves to 
be punished for a death 
in Hungary. 

In scenes that bur- 
lesque Kafka, Drake 
prosecutes himself be- 
fore a New York City 
judge. But let’s not quib- 
ble about jurisdiction. 
The Blood Countess of- 
fers stylish entertainment 
that starts on Page One 
when, “despondent over 
the irremediable passage 
of time, angered at the be- 
trayal of her flesh,” Ba- 
thory has all the mirrors 
in her castle destroyed. 
For an encore, she encas- 
es a beautiful young girl 
in ice. Subsequent vic- 
tims are burned, pierced, 
torn, or licked into con- 
vulsions by a dwarf. 
Codrescu pours on 

kinks and Gothic 


IW HOs HSL 


the 


| whoopee. If he keeps it up, he could be- 


come as rich as Anne Rice. The only thing 
that may hold him back is his attempt to 
thicken his plot with serious themes. 
Pleating the 16th century with the 20th, 
Codrescu is nervously alert for recurrent 
patterns of evil and its handmaiden, ab- 
solute authority. At the extreme is the 
countess: “She would ask them to bring 
her the mirror on the surface of a lake. 
She would ask them to open their chests 
and give her their hearts. She would ask 
them to make gold out of wool.” Repre- 
senting Middle Europe’s recent past is 
bumbling communism, a repression that 
can’t quite compare with centuries of 
feudalism. Codrescu sees evidence of its 
wicked spirit in neonationalism and 
resurgent fascism. Both movements are 
portrayed as metaphorical vampirism. 
To illustrate: when Drake revisits his 
homeland, he finds skinheads and old 
aristocrats smelling of mothballs and 
sauerkraut eager to make him King of 
Hungary. Fortunately, the possibility is 
more comic than cautionary. Drake re- 
coils at the thought of honoring his 
“curse of identity.” So does Hungary, 
which, despite its share of popular reac- 
tionaries and Codrescu’s imaginative ef- 
forts, is holding on to the beginnings of an 
enterprising democracy. A Blood Count- 
ess II might update the author's fears 
with a female descendant of Elizabeth 
Bathory who builds an international cos- 
metics empire with beauty products 
based on an old family formula. oy 
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Little Rascals 


Satirist Carl Hiaasen knows 
lizards when he sees them 
By JOHN SKOW 





POCALYPTIC GRUMBLERS IN THE 

north of the U.S. are sometimes 

heard to say that what the nation 

needs for its spiritual and envi- 
ronmental health is another Ice Age, a 
mile-thick, continent-wide ice sheet, 
heading south. In Florida they do not say 
this. Florida has hurricanes, and when 
satirist Carl Hiaasen dedicates his new 
thriller, Stormy Weather (Knopf; 336 
pages; $24), to “Donna, Camille, Hugo 
and Andrew,” he is not referring to cute 
little nieces and nephews. 

Hiaasen, a columnist for the Miami 
Herald, is a funny fellow who regards 
human Floridians as a notch below pal- 
metto bugs in matters of ethics and com- 
passion. His new crime novel about 
South Florida, the sixth in a very good 
run, is caustic and comic. The author's 
method hasn’t varied since the first, 
Tourist Season: turn 
over a rock and watch 
in glee and honest 
admiration as those 
little rascals squirm in 
the light. 

A big hurricane 
starts the scavengers 
crawling. Edie Marsh, 
sexy in her shoplifted 
wardrobe, has spent several months 
trolling for Kennedys, hoping to extract a 
little ladylike blackmail. But the Ken- 
nedy season is just about over; most of 
the clan has moved on to Hyannis. When 
the big storm blows substandard roofs 
off half of Dade County's ranchettes, 
Edie and her business partner branch 
out into insurance fraud. Soon the 
lizards are frisking: sleazy developers, 
mendacious salesmen, crooked building 
inspectors, clueless and boorish tourists. 
These sorry folk are what is called the 
fabric of society. Hiaasen’s good guys 
are far out on the fabric’s fringe: a de- 
cent chap who collects human skulls, 
and a huge, one-eyed wild man who 
lives in the swamps and eats roadkill. 
That this gent is a former Governor of 
Florida, an honest politician driven to 
distraction by greedsters, says all that is 
necessary about the author’s view of gov- 
ernment. Hiaasen’s shabby secret, how- 
ever (so the reader guesses), is that he 
loves his state’s stupefying cheesiness, 
and wouldn’t move to Vermont if you 
gave him the Trapp Family Lodge and a 
brand new snowboard. a 











® SHOW BUSINESS 


Second Banana on Top 


In the latest of Tinseltown’s spectacular comebacks, loud, 
loutish comic Tom Arnold has gone from Roseanne to riches 


By JOHN ELSON 


OT MANY MOONS AGO, TOM 


Arnold’s Hollywood career was | 


so deep in the toilet you could | 


hear the water running in his 
hometown of Ottumwa, Iowa. It was bad 
enough that Roseanne, his soon-to-be ex, 
had fired him as executive producer of 
her eponymous ABc-Tv hit series. Then, 
after she and he had grabbed five years of 
scandal-sheet headlines as a white-trash 
version of Taylor and Burton, Roseanne 
had filed for divorce, badmouthing 
Arnold as a no-talent wife beater, a 
charge he denied. And thanks to the suc- 
cessive failure of two dud TV sitcoms, 
The Jackie Thomas Show and Tom, he 
had dropped to Tinseltown’s F list. He 
might have had a better chance of getting 
a waiter’s job at Spago than snaring a 
reservation there for brunch. 
Then luck struck. Director James 
Cameron cast him in what could have 
been a no-impact supporting role in 


On fame: 44Good things don’t always last.77 


True Lies. Thanks in part to his sly, 
scene-stealing comic turn as Arnold 
Schwarzenegger's loud, loutish best 
friend, the movie was boffo in 1994 
($146 million gross). Arnold instantly 
became one of filmdom’s most wanted 
second bananas—a kind of low-rent 
Tony Randall for the age of Beavis. 
Arnold cloned his good-buddy shtik 
for one of this summer's emerging hits, 
Nine Months, starring Hugh Grant. Next 
up on screen this fall is Big Bully, a dark 
comedy co-starring Rick Moranis. Down 
the line is his dream job: Arnold playing 
Ralph Kramden, created by his boyhood 
hero Jackie Gleason, in an updated big- 
screen version of The Honeymooners. 
“T'm really happy and grateful,” says 
Arnold, resting in his trailer between 


On his tattoo: 44 Two more treatments and this is gone.7? 


scene changes on the set of The Stupids, 
which is currently filming in Toronto. As 
well he might be. On July 22, Arnold, 36, 
married Julie Champnella, a 22-year-old 
senior at CalState-Northridge. And with 
his asking price soaring to $4 million a 
picture, Arnold can easily afford the 
sprawling, Mediterranean-style home 





haggling over a financial settlement (“It’s 
close to being worked out,” he says). 
There is a blurry smudge on his chest 
that was once the site of a Roseanne tat- 
too (“Two more laser treatments and this 
is gone”). Their marriage, he says, “was a 
learning experience for me. There were 
mistakes I made that I don’t plan to make 
in my second marriage.” 

On the set, fellow actors attest that 
he is relaxed and totally pro these days. 
“He’s an incredibly hard worker,” says 
Nine Months’ director Chris Columbus, 


On life: 64V'm happy and grateful.77 ist ‘ota cou 


that Arnold could 
from a broken home—his mother was 


hold his own in im- 

provising bits with Grant and Robin 
a seven-times-married alcoholic—whose 
teen years were, to say the least, trou- 


Williams for the film’s hospital delivery- 
room scene. But in interviews he is con- 
bled. He was into drinks and drugs, 
worked days at the local . 


stantly squirming, endlessly restless. He 
Hormel meat-packing plant 2® 


and fitfully attended night 
school. He did some stand-up 
at the Student Union while at- 
tending the University of 2} 
Iowa and after two years | 
dropped out to pursue a ca- 
reer in comedy. 

In 1983, while bartending 
in Minneapolis, he opened 
the show for a visiting comic 
named Roseanne Barr. She 
needed jokes, and he wrote 


on 20 acres in the Agoura Hills section of 
Los Angeles that has just become the 
new couple’s new abode. 

Not bad for a wise-ass roughneck 





enough that worked, so she 
kept asking. Five years later, 
she invited him to move to Los 
Angeles to provide material 
for her new TV series and play 
an occasional supporting role. 
The professional rapport got 
personal, but Roseanne re- 
fused to marry Tom until he 
checked into rehab to break a 
growing, even life-threaten- 
ing dependency on alcohol 
and cocaine. 

Then came the wild years of shock 
schlock that included Tom and Rose- 
anne’s mooning a stadium of baseball 
fans before a World Series game and an- | 
nouncing a joint “marriage” to their nu- 
bile young assistant. Meanwhile, Tom 


GOT THE WORLD ON A SWING: No longer Mr. Who?, 
Arnold has a new wife, star status and a dream job 


has Attention Deficit Hyperactivity Dis- 
order (ADHD). Ritalin might help control 
the symptoms, but he won't take the 
medicine, on the (unproven) theory that 
it could lead back to his drug addiction. 

Arnold’s nervousness may have an- 
other source: his sense that 
show-biz careers wane more 
easily than they wax. “Good 
things don’t always last,” he says. “Even 
great stars like Schwarzenegger have 
had some very rough spots in their lives 
and their careers.” The stand-up comic 
who went from Mr. Roseanne to Mr. 
Who? has more reason than most to heed 
that lesson—even from the top of the 
heap. —Reported by Andrea Sachs/Toronto 


was throwing his considerable bulk 
around the Roseanne set, improving the 
show, by many accounts, but making en- 
emies. “It was an odd situation,” he says 
now. “I was the boyfriend, then I was the 
fiancé, then I was the husband. People 
just will not respect that.” 
Arnold’s people and hers are still | 
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NEVER LET A CUSTOMER LEAVE YOUR STORE EMPTY-HANDED. owoo 
furniture sellers, and other retailers hand out instant shots so customers can decide to buy after they leave 
the store. With Polaroid instant cameras, you can capture a few shots of any object. Customers appreciate 


the convenience of studying a potential purchase at home. If you need to sell during and after business 





me & | @ » Ip hours, call 1-800-348-5287. ext. 792 for a free brochure. Until you know what we 
oa 


—S wa 5 
See olarol 
bunt CARTIVA can do for your business, you havent seen the whole picture 





It’s the Old Fake-Hasid Trick 


Sometimes NYPD Blue stars go naked, sometimes they get 
all dressed up. DENNIS FRANZ went Hasidic for a day last 
week, but wasn't converted. “It was the hottest day of the 
week, and we chased a guy down the street 15 or 20 times,” 
says Franz. “I hope I lost a few pounds.” 


rhe world’s richest man 

Bill Gates, and the world’s 
luckiest hooker 
Divine Brown, are 


oF both doing com- 
mercials for 
= Brazilian TV 


Brown, who was 
“discovered” while working 
in a white BMW 
ing Valisére lingerie. 


Is promot- 


don’t want your man look- 
ing for someone else,” she 
says in the ad, “ 
I were you, | 
would use Vali- 
sere,” Gates is 
shilling for Uni- 
banco’s online 
> personal-banking services 
“Wish my bank had thought 
« of that,” he says. Only one 
of them is doing it for the 
money. 








“If you 


If 


Which 
Persuasion? 
Was JANE AUSTEN gay? This 
question, posed by the nor- 
mally staid London Review 
of Books, was the headline 


for an Stanford 
professor Terry Castle that 


essay by 


subtly explored the “uncon- 
scious homoerotic dimen- 
sion” of Austen’s letters to 


Cassandra. The 
implication has caused 
quite a _ kerfuffle among 
Austenites. “I think it’s 
about as likely that Jane 
Austen was gay as that she 
was found out to be a man,” 
was one of the more tem- 
perate responses. Says Cas- 
tle, miffed: “For the readers 
of the LRB, I didn’t really 
expect this to be such a 
stunning revelation.” 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


Next: Brad Pitt's Symphony 


Apart from the fact that 
they both have weird 
things on their chins, ac- 
tors ETHAN HAWKE and 
Kirk Douglas have little in 
common. But the similari- 
ties doubled when Little, 
Brown announced that it 
had bought the first literary 
work by the thinking teen- 
ager’s sex symbol (Douglas 
is the proud author of three 
novels). Hawke’s book, The 
Hottest State, is described 
by its editor, Jordan Pavlin, 
as being “about first love 
and heartbreak, about being 
turned inside out by the in- 
tensity of your own emo- 
tion.” Little, Brown paid 
about $300,000 for the nov- 
el, roughly 60 times the ad- 
vance for most first novels 
about first love and heart- 
break. Hawke's will hit 
bookstores in fall 1996, but 
nobody is saying whether 
the price reflects the quali- 
ty of the material or the 
number of girls who will 
buy it regardless. 
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SAY, “BLACKS SHOULD FOCUS ON WHATEVER INCREASES 
black self-respect and pride. That is the answer.” He—old 
friend, old comrade—leans across the table, voice angry, 
eyes flame throwing. I should not have said “should.” 

“Listen,” he starts, meaning, Listen, Whitey. “After every- 
thing that has happened, no white man has the right to tell 
blacks what they should be doing—about anything!” 

I have a temper too. I stifle an impulse to fire back what 
W.C. Fields called “an evasive answer.” Instead I pause and let 
the adrenaline subside; I roll my eyes to the ceiling and raise 
my open palms, priestlike: Peace. 

But I am right—presumptuous and prim but on the money: 
self-respect. The answer is in the black mind. Forget about the 
white mind. The Muslims have been saying it for years. 

But when a white man says such things, the truth, arriv- 
ing from the wrong direction, becomes an enemy truth to 
blacks—less welcome than a lie. (Enslave them, # 
and then lecture them about self-respect— 9% 
cutely done, Mr. Charles.) Still, my Inner 
Ranter is awake and would push my friend Ff 
even further. He wants to say, “Forget about ’ 
racism, about racists. They are always there, 
and irrelevant. What matters is the content of 
the black mind, not the white. Building the 
black mind, its morale.” I do not say it. I have 
no right. My friend ascribes the ills of the uni- 
verse to racism. ih 

My friend is handsome, brainy, son of a J 
distinguished family, successfully married, 
light-skinned in a city (Washington) where— 
a source of ideological discomfort—light skin 
proclaims the black élite. He was educated in the Ivy League, 
has climbed high in his profession. But precisely the reasons 
for which he should feel self-respect, airtight reasons for a 
white man, raise confusing interior questions about his identity 
as a black man. Or so I surmise. Hence the anger. Ellis Cose 
wrote a book called The Rage of a Privileged Class about black 
executives and law partners who earn half a million dollars or 
more a year and feel sorry for themselves. My friend is a flash- 
ing electrical display of privileged rage. 

And thus upon our lunchtime dialogue at Washington's 
Jefferson Hotel (named for that numinous slave-owning para- 
dox) there descends the ancestral “twoness,” something of the 
familiar racial veil W.E.B. DuBois wrote about in 1903. 

But my friend and I retreat from the battlefield. We part as 
friends. For days I continue our conversation in my mind. 

I look up DuBois’ great book The Souls of Black Folk and 
admire again its rolling thunder: “After the Egyptian and Indi- 
an, the Greek and Roman, the Teuton and Mongolian, the 
Negro is a sort of seventh son, born with a veil, and gifted with 
second-sight in this American world—a world which yields him 























Lance Morrow 


The Museum of Slavery? 


no true self-consciousness, but only lets him see himself 
through the revelation of the other world ... One ever feels his 
twoness,—an American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two 
unreconciled strivings ...” Will DuBois’ famous refrain—“the 
problem of the Twentieth Century is the problem of the color 
line”—be just as valid in the twenty-first? I like to doubt it. 

What will cure the twoness? So many of the problems 
remain the same. But everything is changed too, mainly 
because of the emergence of a black middle class. I take up 
Glenn Loury’s One by One from the Inside Out: Essays and 
Reviews on Race and Responsibility in America. Loury, a pro- 
fessor of economics at Boston University, is black and writes, 
among many other things, “No people can be genuinely free so 
long as they look to others for their deliverance.” 

In my imaginary conversation, I echo Loury: affirmative 
action merely confuses the racial issue, ridiculously placing 
all blacks in the same category and obscuring the 

“= immense differences between the black mid- 
dle class and the black poor. The need is not 
affirmative action for the black middle class 
(for whom it may turn into a moral scam and 
irrelevance). The imperative is massive intelli- 
gent help for the poor, whose condition is an 
American apocalypse—a disgrace to the 
nation and, although many may not accept it, 
a disgrace to the black middle class. That mid- 
dle class preaches conservative values to its 
children but excuses the destructive world of 
the poor as a somehow “authentic” snoop- 
doggie gangsta-rap culture whose misery 
results from white racism. That continuing 
misery, you see, is also a form of moral capital for the black middle 
class. 

Yet at our lunch it occurred to me that the essential prob- 
lem also revolves, at a deeper level, around myths. We have the 
founders’ story (Washington et al.), the frontier story (endless 
folklore there) and the Ellis Island story (sepia-tinted immi- 
grant myth). What is the great void in the national tale? 

“What would you think,” I ask my friend, “about a museum 
and memorial on the Mall in Washington, something called the 
American Museum of Slavery and Freedom—a national acknowl- 
edgment of the history? There is still this terrible suppression of 
what happened—or half-suppression. There’s denial and igno- 
rance—or else a lot of fatuous political correctness. And yet Amer- 
ican culture has been more powerfully formed by black energies 
than almost anyone knows. Wouldn't it accomplish something to 
lift the history into full sunshine? The Vietnam Memorial, after 
all, worked in a healing way.” 

“Oh, it’s a good idea,” my friend says. “It wouldn't solve 
anything, though.” 

I think: /t might be a modest start. a 
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/ A Corolla Sedan 36-Mo. Lease* 


The OPTION’S yours. With the $18 ANE 
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Side-door impact beams 
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Refindable Security Deposit $250 
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Power windows 
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